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The Everlasting South 


By FRANcIs B. SIMKINS 


Any attempt to present a history of the South as a unit in itself 
necessarily rests on the assumption that there has been and still is a 
South.’ By this is meant not only that the section is separated spatially 
and climatically from the rest of the United States, but also that it 
possesses cultural differences worthy of special treatment by the his- 
torian. The South, it is assumed, is endowed with enough special char- 
acteristics of a political, social, and even psychological nature to make 
it a distinct province in somewhat the same way that European countries 
possess distinctiveness. 

In what terms shall we explain the great region of the United States 
that extends from Maryland southward and westward to Texas and 
Arkansas? Recourse to geographic factors reveals absence of protracted 
or very severe cold, a summer temperature that ascends to ninety de- 
grees in the shade for fifty afternoons of each year, greater humidity, 
more sunshine and less wind than elsewhere, torrential rains, and a 
long growing season that extends to nine months on the Gulf Coast. 
These “imprints of sun, rain, and wind” have gross as well as subtle 
influences.* The long hot seasons permitted the creation of the king- 
doms of tobacco, rice, sugar, and cotton with all their peculiar char- 
acteristics, slowed the tempo of living and of speech, promoted outdoor 
life, encouraged the employment of Negroes, and made ceilings higher 
and hallways and porches wider. The torrential rains eroded and 
leached the soil and helped to explain the poverty. 

1 This paper, which was presented at the annual meeting of the Southern Historical 


Association in Birmingham on November 1, 1946, is based upon work done by the author 


in preparing a one-volume history of the South since 1820, to be published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., in the fall of 1947. 


2 Rupert B. Vance, Human Geography of the South (Chapel Hill, 1932), 331. 
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Yet the South possesses so little unity of topography and of soil that 
a student of human geography declares: “History, not geography, made 
the solid South.”* The section is not separated from the rest of the 
United States by mountain barriers. Instead, a great mountain range 
and a great river cut it into sections and create plains and valleys that 
invite unity with northern areas. The region itself is divided into many 
segments. There are several coastal plains, some facing the Atlantic 
and some the Gulf; there is the red-soiled Piedmont; there are the 
Southern Highlands of ridges, valleys, and “a veritable chaos” of high 
mountains in North Carolina and Tennessee; there are areas of blue 
grass, black prairies, and clay hills beyond the mountains; the Missis- 
sippi with its bluffs, flood plains, bayous, and delta lands; and Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, and Texas beyond the great river with their plains, 
black waxy soils, Ozark Mountains, and semi-deserts.* 

Efforts to explain the sectional solidarity in terms of economic and 
cultural forces present difficulties like those of geography. The South 
never possessed within its own borders a commercial, political, indus- 
trial, or intellectual capital, but depended more often than not upon 
New York or other cities on the outside for leadership in these respects. 
Moreover, there was nothing in the racial composition of its original 
white settlers to make them different from other colonial Americans. 
About the same proportions of English, Scotch-Irish, Germans, and 
others of different nationalities settled in the southern colonies as in 
other sections of English America. Professor Ulrich B. Phillips, noting 
these facts, seeks a definition elsewhere. He strikes at the heart of the 
matter when he designates white supremacy as “the central theme” of 
southern history. By this he means that the whites in the presence of 
large masses of blacks considered it necessary to maintain a superior 
and unique attitude on race. This was done “in the interest of orderly 
government and the maintenance of Caucasian civilizations.” This 
attitude, Phillips maintains, is the essence of Southernism. Abolish it 
and the South would remain a mere geographical segment of the United 


3 [bid., 22. 
* Avery O. Craven, The Coming of the Civil War (New York, 1942), 19. 
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States.” To Phillips’ explanation Professor Avery O. Craven adds the 
prevalence of the .country-gentleman ideal. This pattern, Craven ex- 
plains, was borrowed from the English and justified by the physiocratic 
philosophy of the French, but it flourished naturally in the South be- 
cause that section was overwhelmingly agricultural. 

John Crowe Ransom explains Southernism in more exalted terms. 
It is the creation by the men of the Old South of the ideal of a conserv- 
ative civilization which they wished to preserve. In place of the pro- 
gressive culture of the North, the southern ambition was to “put the 
surplus of energy in the free life of the mind,” giving scope to the re- 
finements of a settled life in rural comfort.’ To these explanations of 
the regional solidarity it is easy to add others. Among them are the 
fundamental piety of the southern people, their emphasis on home 
life, the peculiarities of their food, the survival of rural ways even in 
growing cities, and a powerful nativism largely untouched by the stream 
of foreign immigration that has influenced the remainder of the United 
States within the last hundred years. One may join Professor James G. 
Randall in suggesting that Southernism is a reality too elusive to be 
explained in terms of historical origins and conditioning factors. It is 
something like a song or an emotion. “Poets have done better,” remarks 
Randall, “in expressing the oneness of the South than historians in 
explaining it.’* 

There is a wealth of factual and interpretative scholarship which 
has used the sectional differences as a means of describing the South 
as it was before 1861. Eminent historians of both the sectional and the 
national institutions make the inevitable contrast between the Old 
South and the Old North. It is the difference between the lands of the 
Cavalier and the Puritan, of slavery and freedom, of agriculture and 
industry, of the planter and the small farmer, and of static content- 

5 "The Central Theme of Southern History,” in Ulrich B. Phillips, The Course of the 
South to Secession (New York, 1939), 152. This article first appeared in the American 
Historical Review (New York, 1895- ), XXXIV (1928), 30-43. 

® Avery O. Craven, The Repressible Conflict, 1830-1861 (Baton Rouge, 1939), 14-23. 

7 John C. Ransom, “The South Defends Its Heritage,” in Harper's Magazine (New 


York, 1850- ), CLIX (1929), 108-18. 
8 James G. Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction (Boston, 1937), 3-4. 
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ment and progressive aspirations. This contrast is often used as the 
explanation of the coming of the Civil War: the differences in ideals 
and ambitions were so great that the conflict of arms could not be 
repressed. The opinion of the scholars was but a confirmation of con- 
temporary belief. One ardent Southerner said in 1856: ‘The North 
and the South are two nations, made by their institutions, customs and 
habits of thought, as distinct as the English and the French; and our 
annual meetings at Washington are not Congresses to discuss the com- 
mon interests, but conventions, to contest antagonistic opinions and to 
proclaim mutual grievances and utter hostile threats.”® 

According to opinion almost as weighty as those expressed above, 
the Old South of differences and contrasts went down in defeat at 
Appomattox. In its place was created the New South in which human 
freedom and political unification were actualities and industrialization 
and sectional reconciliation were aspirations. Was not the South’s 
central problem after 1865, whether political, industrial, or social, to 
adjust the sectional standards to those of the victorious North? Have 
not the most worth-while events in the annals of the section during 
that time been concerned with adjustments to the demands of northern 
progress? Have not these adjustments been happy experiences out of 
which southern leaders and people have gained much? 

That there is much truth in these contentions is attested by the fact 
that during Reconstruction the South recognized the supremacy of the 
Union, free labor, equality of all men before the law, and representa- 
tion in legislative bodies according to population; that as the result of 
Bourbon rule and agrarian revolt the national ideals of business success, 
industrial advance, and political democracy won victories over the 
heritage from the Old South; and that the section put into practice the 
New England-inspired concept of universal education. It can be shown, 
also, that imported liberal views of the relation of religion and science 
were accepted by college-bred leaders in the South; that imported class 
alignments and recreational activities altered social life; that in defer- 


® Craven, The Repressible Conflict, 28, quoted from Charleston Mercury without giving 
exact date of issue. 
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ence to the critical standards of New York City the section created a 
literature that affronted its romantic pride; that despite a painful sen- 
sitiveness it allowed the Negro to progress along lines in keeping with 
northern concepts of uplift; and that with unreserved patriotism South- 
erners participated in the battles of three national wars and southern 
statesmen were leaders in the councils of three national administra- 
tions. Because of these concessions to northern standards there is indeed 
some room for the conclusion that the states of the former Confederacy 
had by the 1930's so far receded from the agrarianism and the section- 
alism of 1861 that they were about to become a mere segment of a 
unitary republic. 

To justify this progression out of an unhappy past there arose two 
groups of publicists. The first group consisted of the champions of the 
New South movement of the 1880's and the 1890's. The leaders were 
Henry W. Grady, Walter Hines Page, and Jabez L. M. Curry. Without 
repudiating the heritage of the past, they demanded progress along 
lines of industrial development and liberal thinking. The second group 
were the Southern Liberals who made their views known in the 1920's 
and the 1930's. Like Grady and his coadjutors, the Southern Liberals 
tactfully got precedents out of the South’s past on which to build a 
better South for the future. In the name of a liberal tradition said to 
be inherently Southern, they assaulted the religious orthodoxy, the 
Puritanism, the demagoguery, the ramshackle dwellings, the rural con- 
servatism, and other undesirable aspects of the contemporary scene. 
Edwin Mims recalled the anticlerical tradition of the American Revo- 
lution as a defense against church authority that sought to stay the 
teaching of Darwin.’® George Fort Milton and Robert W. Winston, 
in their studies of Andrew Johnson, found much that was genuinely 
Southern in a leader who opposed the Confederacy." Broadus Mitchell 
strengthened the advocacy of industrialism by praising William Gregg, 

10 The Advancing South (Garden City, N. Y., 1926). 

11 George Fort Milton, The Age of Hate: Andrew Johnson and the Radicals (New 


York, 1930); Robert W. Winston, Andrew Johnson, Plebeian and Patriot (New York, 
1928). 
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an ante-bellum cotton manufacturer."? Virginius Dabney in a historical 
study traced southern liberalism to antecedents extending as far back 
as the eighteenth century, emphasizing Jefferson's fight against an es- 
tablished church, his anti-slavery principles, and his plans for public 
education."* Clement Eaton found the roots of southern liberalism in 
the post-Revolutionary planters, contrasting their deism and their de- 
votion to other aspects of the Enlightenment of the eighteenth century 
with the Presbyterian orthodoxy and the pro-slavery agrarianism that 
are accused of putting out the lights of progress in the 1830's.’* Despite 
their professed fealty to the past, the Southern Liberals were modern 
enough to advocate state action in social and economic fields quite 
beyond the Jeffersonian conception of an agrarian society in which 
governmental action was reduced to the minimum. They believed in 
good roads, libraries, hospitals, school expansion, social legislation, 
and the other material comforts which the common people in all pro- 
gressive societies demand of their governments. Some of the Southern 
Liberals, like the novelists Thomas S. Stribling and Ellen Glasgow, 
frankly visited satire or plaintive condemnation upon the southern tra- 
dition. 

The critical historian is tempted to suggest that a major cause of 
the prestige of the Southern Liberals was that they were in a subcon- 
scious conspiracy to make the worse appear the better cause. The in- 
vestigator is surprised to discover that men like Henry W. Grady and 
Charles B. Aycock, despite their Yankee-pleasing refulgence, were con- 
servative Southerners, especially in their attitude toward white suprem- 
acy. Perhaps a careful investigation would prove the same thing about 
a later generation of southern liberals. Governor Ellis Arnall is as 
benevolently non-committal as a Bourbon orator in proclaiming what 
he wants for the Negroes. He says: “They are a part of the South and 
their economic welfare is a part of the South’s economic welfare. They 
are entitled to decent housing, decent clothing, good schools, economic 


12 William Gregg, Factory Master of the Old South (Chapel Hill, 1928). 
13 Liberalism in the South (Chapel Hill, 1932). 
14 Freedom of Thought in the Old South (Durham, 1940). 
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opportunity, and justice.”** The Southern Liberals may be too good 
Southerners to advocate fundamental changes in the southern pattern. 
Certainly they are wise enough in their Southernism not to wish their 
section blasted out of its position by the outside world as was done 
eighty years ago. They wish the South to receive congratulations rather 
than blows. As a substitute for the frankness of the pro-slavery argu- 
ment, they use tact and accommodating rhetoric as the southern de- 
fense. As constructive patriots they want the benefits of northern prog- 
ress; as realists they want northern investments and federal and capi- 
talist philanthropies for their poor land. The anti-Talmadge campaign 
of the summer of 1946 sounded like a movement to make Atlanta into 
a greater center of northern investments. 

The champions of the New South movement were not adequately 
answered by contemporaries. Little attention was paid to the protests 
of the anti-Yankee extremists, Albert Taylor Bledsoe and Robert Lewis 
Dabney: the one protesting in the name of the old chivalry, the other 
in the name of religious conservatism. Responsible conservatives did 
not care to breast the liberal tide; more often than not they rendered 
lip service to it while violating in practice as much of it as suited their 
convenience. No such evasiveness, however, characterized the reception 
of the liberalism which came thirty years later. In 1930 a group of 
twelve, called the Southern Agrarians, published a manifesto against 
the Southern Liberals.** Under the more attractive name of regionalism, 
these writers reconciled the old sectionalism of unhappy memory with 
modern needs and found in it much that was good. Granting that the 
past was unrecoverable in its old forms, they disavowed the progressive 
outlook as unfit for southern needs and as a betrayal of a worthy and 
congenial heritage. They defined the true South as rural, conservative, 
stable, and religious. They defended inherited prejudices against North- 
erners and against Negro equality, and they had much to say against 
the modern school and against religion turned into sociology. They 
believed that the South should revive its agrarian tradition and repudi- 


15 Quoted in Christian Century (Chicago, 1884- ), LXII, 1202 (October 24, 1945). 
16 ]’]] Take My Stand: The South and the Agrarian Tradition (New York, 1930). 
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ate the industrial invasion as unsound economically and deceptive in 
its humanitarian implications. 

Like their opponents, the Southern Agrarians drew precedents out 
of the past. From Thomas Jefferson they got justification of agrarianism 
and condemnation of the social welfare state. From John C. Calhoun 
they got reasons for the protection of the minority states against the 
numerical majority. Nevertheless, again like their opponents, they saw 
the necessity of modern adjustments. From Sinclair Lewis, the Minne- 
sota novelist, they learned of the baneful effects of the standardization 
which mechanization forced upon the sections of the United States and 
were thankful that this development had not gone as far in the South 
as elsewhere. They joined in the disillusionment which the First World 
War forced upon the thoughtful in all sections of the civilized world 
concerning the benefits of liberal progress. The Southern Agrarians 
saw no good reasons why their region should decide in favor of liberal- 
ism and progress at the time these forces were proving no remedy for 
the convulsions of civilization in other areas. Instead they saw good 
reason for reaction into a conservative past as a possible means of es- 
caping such convulsions. 

The Southern Agrarians got less attention from their contemporaries 
than did the Southern Liberals. They were looked upon by many as 
harmless literary eccentrics. Their essays were not widely read by a 
southern reading public unwilling to depart from its habit of getting 
its literary pabulum from New York City. Indeed, not to be read was 
the logical fate of intellectual ruralism of the southern tradition. Yet 
these writers had the satisfaction of believing that the conservative 
South was nearer the actuality than was the progressive South praised 
by the Southern Liberals. They were penetrating enough in their under- 
standings to know that the national standardization which Sinclair 
Lewis described had not annihilated the differentials of their beloved 
section except concerning material things. They knew that even though 
the modern Southerner joined the Westerner and the Northerner in 
tiding in the same type of automobile, living in the same type of house. 


and wearing the same type of clothes, he had not necessarily surren- 
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dered his distinctions of thought and emotions; that reading the same 
book and attending the same school did not necessarily iron out the 
provincial thinking. They understood that the conversion of many 
educated Southerners to the logic of liberalism did not mean that the 
converts were always willing to put aside inherited habits in order to 
live according to new logic. They knew, for example, that few of the 
many who wrote and talked against race prejudice were willing to 
suffer the inconveniences of violating accepted race separations; that 
few of those who believed that the cause of liberalism should be pro- 
moted by having two political parties were willing to incur the dis- 
pleasure of their conservative neighbors by joining any other political 
party than the Democratic. 

In our examination of the various phases of the institutional life of 
the New South there will be a constantly recurring condition: that 
despite changes which the catastrophe of 1865 made inevitable there 
were forces which prevented the cultural differences of the province 
from being destroyed. In politics, to cite the most obvious example, 
the South responded to the suggestion that it give the Negro the equali- 
ties mentioned in the Declaration of Independence by reducing the race 
to political impotence; and in order to insure the permanence of this 
result the white voters of the section solidified themselves into one 
political party from which the right of dissent was largely denied. There 
were counter currents against the seemingly vast progress away from 
rural stagnation which industrialization promoted. The people who 
moved from country to city and factory frequently did not surrender 
their rural ideals; the southern country conquered the southern city to 
as great a degree as the city conquered the country; invading northern 
industrialism adapted itself so well to the southern tradition that a 
new feudalism was created resembling that which had existed under 
slavery. 

In the field of religion the Southerner remained orthodox, increased 
his church-going, and showed little inclination to abate the religious 
separationism based on distinctions of race and class that were char- 
acteristically Southern. In respect to the Negro, important concessions 
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were made to the liberal spirit. However, the South remained adamant 
in the matter of greatest importance. The bonds of caste, by which the 
Negro was kept subordinate and underprivileged, were in few respects 
weakened. In the realm of culture the South made its greatest conces- 
sions to the northern spirit. Here, however, procedures and professed 
objectives did not always register in actual achievements. Universal 
education in the northern sense was applied to both races, but it was 
not used as a means of mixing or equalizing the races. Northern- 
written textbooks gave an anti-southern bias to instruction in history, 
literature, and speech; but such materials were supplemented by less 
formal and perhaps more effective indoctrination in local prejudices 
and ideals which continued to exist over and above the regimentation 
of the schools. The section accepted northern dictation in literary mat- 
ters more completely than in other fields; a book, even about the South 
and by a Southerner, got little attention from Southerners unless pub- 
lished in New York City; no magazine of southern origin was widely 
read. There is danger, however, of overemphasizing literary materials 
in measuring the outlook of the South. The section had a way of ig- 
noring its critics and taking to heart only those writings that conformed 
to its conceits. 

The concept of the Everlasting South was assaulted by the forces 
which during the last ten years have shaken the world from its ancient 
moorings. The South was threatened with federal legislation designed 
to upset established standards of criminal justice and of voting. The 
United States Supreme Court decreed to colored persons the privileges 
of sitting with whites on busses and of voting in white primaries. The 
United States Army, in deference to anti-Nazi standards of democracy, 
issued anti-segregation orders and published a pamphlet proclaiming 
the biological equality of races. While the most distinguished resident 
of Warm Springs, Georgia, thundered against the Nuremberg Laws, his 
wife, at near-by Birmingham, protested against the Jim Crow laws. Wen- 
dell Willkie called on Hollywood to abandon its Negro stereotypes; as a 
consequence film audiences were introduced to great Negro talents and 
to a Virginia scene in which a Negro law student was in close associa- 
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tion with a white family. Most radical of all, the President of the 
United States, on June 25, 1941, issued what a Negro journalist called 
“probably the most revolutionary bit of legislation yet passed in Ameri- 
ca.’""* It was the Fair Employment Practice order which stipulated ‘‘that 
there shall be no discrimination in the employment of workers in de- 
fense industries or government because of race, creed, color, or national 
origin.’ When a great patriotic organization refused the use of its hall 
to a famous Negro singer, there was a great outpouring of high officials 
to hear the banned artist perform from the porch of a public monument. 
A government that was waging a desperate war against a European 
nation whose chief offense was the proscription of a supposedly inferior 
race tried to discourage similar practices among its own citizens. 
What happened because of this assault on the southern heritage? 
The answer is, next to nothing. A liberal Atlanta journalist, in advo- 
cating obedience to the suffrage decrees of the Supreme Court, used as 
his principal argument the assertion that nothing would happen. “There 
have been,” he declared in December, 1945, “no racial upsets in Lou- 
isiana and Texas since their Democratic primaries were adjusted to the 
Supreme Court’s ruling. There have been no disturbances or perils to 
the established social order in Tennessee, Kentucky, and North Caro- 
lina, where duly qualified Negro voters have long been admitted to 
the Democratic primaries.”"* Gunnar Myrdal tells us that the repeal 
of the poll tax requirement for voting in Louisiana resulted in the 
registration of only two thousand Negro voters.’® The sum total of 
Negro triumphs in southern politics by 1946 was one member of the 
Kentucky legislature. When in 1942 a Negro announced for Congress 
in Mississippi against a veteran Democrat, the Negro was promptly run 
out of the state. Another liberal journalist has expressed the opinion 
that if this Negro had remained in the contest “lethal and devastating 


17 Arthur P. Davis, “The Negro Student in World Revolution,” in Journal of Negro 
Education (Washington, 1932- ), XII (1943), 12. 

18 Cited in Christian Century, LXII, 1389 (December 14, 1945). 

19 An American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and Modern Democracy, 2 vols. (New 
York, 1944), I, 482. 
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clashes would have been probable.’’*® The disapproval of the southern 
one-eighth of the American movie-going public prevented the film in- 
dustry from making more than timid gestures in the direction of re- 
vising the traditional conception of the Negro. 

The South was ever on guard against the tricks that federal officials 
and northern Negro leaders were said to be planning. Its demagogues 
circulated tales about interracial “blood banks,” rape, interracial edu- 
cation, and communist plans for mongrelization. Its young men, in 
soldiers’ and sailors’ uniforms, could at a moment's notice be mobilized 
in any center of population to impose the racial discipline with a zeal 
not unlike that with which they were trained to subdue a colored people 
of the Orient. Its older citizens, without the thought of anything so 
old-fashioned as mob violence or of anything so new-fashioned as ask- 
ing for Negro participation, organized extensive Home Guard units to 
put down disorders, racial or otherwise. The radical Fair Employment 
Practice order was only generally enforced to give the Negroes posi- 
tions created by the war and for which it was not possible or convenient 
to employ white men. It was beyond the southern imagination to believe 
that the President assumed that clerical or managerial positions should 
be opened to Negroes living in the South. 

The end of the Second World War witnessed a renewal of southern 
vigilance. The fear of the acts of Negro ex-soldiers with the “Deep- 
Are-the-Roots” philosophy brought the threat of a third Ku Klux Klan. 
Southern congressmen, early in 1946, successfully prevented the en- 
actment into permanent statute of Roosevelt’s Fair Employment policy. 
They did this with a near unanimity comparable to that with which 
their predecessors fifty-six years earlier opposed federal intervention in 
elections. There proved to be a Solid South in economic matters like 
there was already a Solid South in matters political. In the following 
summer Southernism began to be reasserted in a more dramatic form. 
The re-election of Eugene Talmadge as governor of Georgia and the 
lynching of four Georgia Negroes seemed to force the northern friends 
of southern liberalism to abandon their long-expressed hope that the 


20 Virginius Dabney, “Nearer and Nearer the Precipice,” in Atlantic Monthly (Boston, 
1857- ), CLXXI (1943), 96. 
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South would change. When they cynically set about creating the myth 
that Georgia was a hoodlum state, the Southern Liberals retaliated by 
crying out against the wisdom of “outside interference.” The Negroes, 
despite rumors and the fiery utterances of the black press, were acquies- 
cent. There was nothing they could do. Roosevelt was dead and a 
Missouri moderate was in the White House. Perhaps there was nothing 
they wanted to do. Robert S. Cotterill’s assertion about their unanimous 
loyalty to the South in the great crisis of the 1860's” may also apply 
to the lesser crisis of the 1940's. They can be regarded as genuine 
Southerners, as much in love with the land of their ancestors as any 
southern white aristocrat, yeoman farmer, or poor white. They can be 
seen returning South for the Virginia ‘“‘sittings-in."”” They are as disin- 
clined to sit by white people on busses as they are to enter such public 
carriers with their trousers off. The Negroes respect established con- 
ventions as readily as do white people. If the whites would allow them 
to have a free ballot, the Negroes would vote about as the whites; some 
of them might even have voted for Eugene Talmadge, just as some 
would have voted for Cole L. Blease twenty years ago when South 
Carolina was confronted with the menace of another demagogue. 
The modern Southerner shared in the great patriotic emotions which 
from time to time gripped Americans. He accepted without reluctance 
material benefits proffered by the federal government and northern 
industrialists; and he was as willing as other Americans to make sacri- 
fices for his country—even the supreme sacrifice on the battlefield. Yet 
he also cherished sectional prejudices and loyalties. Often the most 
jingoistic American turned out to be a Southerner with the strongest 
anti-Yankee feeling. In one breath such a person ascribed all manner 
of evil to his country’s enemies and in the next breath uttered impre- 
cations almost as devastating against fellow Americans who were not 
Southerners; in his more ignorant moments it was possible for him 
to confuse the much belabored Yankee with the Spaniard, the German, 
the Japanese, or other victims of the national wrath. He could, as he 
did during the presidential canvass of 1928, reconcile sectional preju- 


21 The Old South (Glendale, Calif., 1936), 317. 
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dices with national prejudices, using, for example, the southern pre- 
dilection against Negroes, the city-bred, the liquor drinkers, and the 
non-Protestants to support nationalistic feelings against the alien morals 
and customs of immigrant-influenced northern cities. 

This contradiction between sectionalism and nationalism is partly 
understood by the realization that it is more apparent than real. The 
Southerner was more often able to identify sectional with national feel- 
ings. Moreover, despite his self-conscious provincialism, he possessed 
more cultural traits in common with the Northerner than with any 
other inhabitant of the earth. The South after the fall of the Confed- 
eracy was in no sense a nation. It lacked independence in origin, lan- 
guage, industrial life, and culture which makes a people willing and 
able to stand alone. It was only a section, without being willing or able 
to support a recurrence of the patriotism which brought on the tragedy 
of 1861. Knowing that the surrender of Lee destroyed its national 
ambitions beyond recovery, the South was able to make a wise distinc- 
tion between patriotic and sectional emotions. Thus was produced a 
practical harmony between two loyalities not unlike that which Ameri- 
cans as a whole have learned to develop between church and state. 

The South supplemented its acceptance of many of the ideas of the 
victors of 1865 by imposing some of its ideas upon the North. In a 
limited but real sense this was another example of Greece conquering 
her Roman conqueror. The failure of Reconstruction conferred two 
distinct victories upon the previously defeated section: first, recognition 
by the nation that the members of the Union possessed certain inviolate 
rights; second, the adoption by the nation of many phases of the south- 
ern attitude toward the Negro. This yielding on race proceeded at such 
a pace that it soon became debatable which section accorded the Negro 
fewer privileges. Because of its pronounced conservatism and its com- 
parative isolation from contact with foreigners and foreign ideas, the 
South was able to contribute much to the reactionary nationalism that 
influenced the United States in the twentieth century. The prejudices 


of its native multitudes gave unadulterated strength to restrictive im- 
migration laws; its pure Anglo-Saxon racial and political ideals were 
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rallying points for the unification of a nation of diverse origins; its 
Protestantism and its Puritanism gave shape and strength to the pe- 
culiarities of the national religion and morals. A symbol of this strident 
nationalism was the second Ku Klux Klan, an organization southern 
in origin and in ideals but national in influence. A more attractive sym- 
bol of aggressive Southernism was the Robert E. Lee cult, the embodi- 
ment of the best in the sectional tradition. Lee was accepted as a hero 
in the North in as true a sense as Abraham Lincoln was accepted in 
the South. 

The twentieth century witnessed increasing tolerance of southern 
viewpoints in northern thinking. This was clearly illustrated by the 
trend in historical scholarship. Charles A. Beard, leading chronicler of 
the national annals, shifted the explanation of the great sectional 
struggle from moralistic conceits about slavery and secession to eco- 
nomic factors concerned as much with the overweening ambitions of 
Yankee plutocrats as with those of southern planters. William A. Dun- 
ning and James G. Randall gave coldly convincing justifications of the 
section’s contentions concerning war and Reconstruction. For the masses 
of the North there was created the cult of the Old South, a belief 
evolved out of romance and emotion. Its greatest triumph was the 
northern reception of Margaret Mitchell’s Gone With the Wind 
(1936), a glorification of southern plantation life that captured the 
imagination of the national reading public as no other twentieth century 
book has done. The work of historians and novelists was supplemented 
by the instruction which thousands and even millions of Northerners 
got from visits to the monuments of the Old South. With gaping curi- 
osity these visitors looked upon the mellow beauty of Old Charleston, 
Old New Orleans, Old Natchez, Old Richmond, and Old Virginia. 
They were instructed by native guides with an effectiveness greater 
than that of the Yankee schoolteachers who came South during Recon- 
struction. Indeed it is interesting to speculate whether, in the struggle 
to capture the national imagination, the victory will lie with the South 
or with the North. One may even be attentive to the interesting pre- 
diction made by Count Hermann Keyserling in 1929 that when the 
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American nation finds itself culturally, “the hegemony will inevitably 
pass over to the South. There alone can there be a question of enduring 
culture.” The region below the Potomac possesses the type which “was 
truly responsible for America’s greatness in the past. That is the type 
of the Southern gentleman, with the corresponding type of woman. 
For these are the only types of ‘complete souls’ that the United States 
has as yet produced.” 


22 Hermann Keyserling, ““The South—America’s Hope,” in Aéslantic Monthly, CXLIV 
(1929), 607-608. 














Arthur P. Gorman and the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal: An Episode in the Rise of a 
Political Boss 


By WALTER S. SANDERLIN 


For the student of American political history in the last half of the 
nineteenth century, one of the most prominent characteristics of the 
period was the rise of the party boss in both the city and the state; but 
as yet not enough is known about the process by which these men came 
into power. While the careers of such outstanding bosses as the Came- 
rons and Matthew S. Quay in Pennsylvania, Marcus A. Hanna in Ohio, 
and Thomas C. Platt in New York are reasonably well known, too 
little attention has been given to numerous others who operated in 
much the same way on a more restricted scale. One such individual 
who has been almost totally ignored heretofore by the historian is 
Arthur Pue Gorman, United States senator, Democratic party chieftain, 
and political boss of the state of Maryland in the 1880's and 1890's. 

The life and career of Senator Gorman follow closely the familiar 
pattern for party bosses in this period.* Although he was the son of a 

1 The following summary of Gorman’s life is based on information culled from the 
few existing published accounts, and from files of contemporary newspapers and pertinent 
federal and state documents. An early sketch of the Senator's career is J. G. Pearre, “Arthur 
Pue Gorman: The Interesting Past and the Possible Future of the Man from Maryland,” 
in Cincinnati Enquirer, April 27, 1902. Arthur Pue Gorman: Memorial Addresses in the 
Senate of the United States, February 1, 1907, and in the House of Representatives, Febru- 
ary 2, 1907 (Washington, 1907), contains further information on his life, as well as 
tributes and estimates by some of his political contemporaries. Robert M. McElroy, Grover 
Cleveland, the Man and the Statesman, 2 vols. (New York, 1923), has several pages on 
the relations of Gorman with the President. The most detailed treatment of the Senator's 
career is Paul M. Winchester, Men of Maryland since the Civil War (Baltimore, 1923). 
Mr. Winchester, a journalist who was a contemporary of many events which he records, 


has written a readable but highly colored account. Unfortunately he felt no obligation to 
document his sharply-defined cameos of the Senator and his colleagues. The sketch of 
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local politician of minor importance, his real introduction to his in- 
herited profession came with his appointment as a page in the Congress 
of the United States. He later became a protégé of Stephen A. Douglas, 
learning at first hand the tricks of his trade. After a temporary eclipse 
during the Civil War and the uncertain postwar years, Gorman emerged 
from obscurity with the resurgent Democratic party in Maryland. In 
the state canvass of 1869 he successfully campaigned for a seat in the 
House of Delegates. In 1872 he received an appointment to the presi- 
dency of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company as a reward for his 
services in behalf of his party, and during the next few years he simul- 
taneously directed the affairs of the canal company and served succes- 
sive terms in the lower and upper houses of the Maryland Assembly. 

In 1880, the legislature elected Gorman to represent Maryland in the 
United States Senate. Already an important person in party councils 
because of his influence in a pivotal state, he continued to advance him- 
self politically after his entry into Congress. He established himself 
more clearly in the public eye by his stand on matters of national policy 
which came to the attention of the Senate. He identified himself with 
the conservative Democrats as a protectionist and a sound money ad- 
vocate. He made his most spectacular foray into national affairs in op- 
position to the ‘Force Bill” in 1890, a stand which won him the acclaim 
of the southern states. In the meantime he had already been recognized 
as a loyal party man and an adept and ambitious politician. In 1884 he 
was the campaign manager for Grover Cleveland’s successful canvass 
for the presidency. In 1892 he reached what proved to be the climax 
of his career when he was prominently mentioned as a candidate for 
the Democratic nomination for President. His failure to achieve this 
goal has been attributed to his inability to hold the support of the 
Maryland delegation. Thus the collapse of his domination of the state 


Gorman by Herbert F. Wright, in Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone (eds.), Dictionary 
of American Biography, 20 vols. and index (New York, 1928-1936), VII, 434-35, is 
based largely on the foregoing references. 

There is now in preparation at Princeton University a doctoral dissertation on the 
public career of Senator Gorman. The purpose of this article is to round out the story 
by throwing some light on the Senator's preparation for his later career and the steps by 
which he gained an entry into the national arena. 
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deprived him of an opportunity to attain the pinnacle of the American 
political system. He continued to serve as United States senator until 
1899, however, and was again a member of the Senate from 1903 until 
his death in 1906. 

In this long career the decade of the 1870's stands out as Gorman’s 
apprenticeship in his chosen profession. During those years he gained 
the practical experience to fit him for his future career and acquired 
the personal following necessary to secure control of the state legisla- 
ture. The latter in turn made possible his election to the United States 
Senate, which marked his formal debut in national politics. The way 
by which he came into power in the state provides an illustration of the 
process of becoming a political boss and a better understanding of the 
nature of his profession in the upper South in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. His conduct in this period also gives a fair insight 
into the character of the man himself, which will suggest many clues 
as to the nature of his subsequent career. 

There were two major phases in this episode in Gorman’s life. He 
began the first in 1869, when he entered the Maryland House of Dele- 
gates, and the second in 1872, when he became the president of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company. In 1875 he completed the early 
stage of his apprenticeship by bringing to a climax his dual role as 
legislator and executive. He played a prominent part in the Democratic 
state convention and in the local elections which followed.’ As presi- 
dent of the canal company he finally evolved a comprehensive program 
for the conduct of canal affairs, providing a good measure of his abili- 
ties as an administrator.* In the years immediately following he brought 
his efforts to fruition, demonstrating repeatedly the influence he held 
in the legislature by securing the aid of that body to help the canal 
through its most trying times. In this manner he had so consolidated 
his position in the Assembly by the end of the decade that he was able 

2 Baltimore Sun, June 17, July 20, 21, 22, 23, 1875. 


3 47th Annual Report of the President and Directors of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 


Company (1875), 14-17. These published annual reports will be cited hereinafter simply 
by number and date. 
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to defeat his former patron, William Pinkney Whyte, in the election 
to the United States Senate.‘ 

This brief outline of his achievements in these years immediately 
raises two questions: How was this rapid rise possible and how was 
it accomplished? In order to answer these questions satisfactorily it is 
necessary first to describe Gorman’s position at the beginning of the 
decade, to discover what opportunities he had to advance himself, and 
to trace the use he made of them. 

In 1870, Arthur P. Gorman was still a young, relatively inexperi- 
enced member of a powerful and successful machine. He was only 
thirty-one years old; and despite minor positions in the Senate and 
brief terms as a secretary to Stephen A. Douglas and as a federal reve- 
nue official, he had had no major responsibilities. To offset these handi- 
caps, however, it should be noted that he had already shown himself 
to be an able and determined politician. But so were other ambitious 
individuals in Maryland. What then were the openings by which he 
was able to achieve a position of dominance in the state? 

His opportunities arose from at least four sources. As a member of 
the Maryland Assembly he was able to acquire valuable parliamentary 
experience, to make important political contacts, and to secure publicity 
for his speeches and actions. But so were many others, including some 
from more important districts than Gorman’s Howard County. In the 
second place, he was a member of the majority party and thus he had 
an additional arena in which to advance himself. He was able to do 
this, and eventually became the chairman of the Democratic state cen- 
tral committee;’ but there were other loyal and ambitious Democrats, 
often from politically more critical areas. Thirdly, he was part of a 
powerful machine. But there were several young members of the same 
organization, and there was at least one other person in the party, 
William T. Hamilton, who had a following of his own as powerful 
as that of Senator Whyte. Finally, Gorman was president of the Chesa- 

* Baltimore Sun, January 3, 5, 7, 9, 21, 1880; Winchester, Men of Maryland, 35-36. 

5 The Baltimore Sun, August 8, 1878, records his reappointment as chairman of the 


state central committee of the Democratic party, at the same convention which nominated 
his most persistent rival, William T. Hamilton, as its candidate for governor. 
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peake and Ohio Canal Company. This was his unique position in con- 
trast to his contemporaries in Maryland politics. 

This company, which had been chartered by Maryland, Virginia, 
and the United States in 1824-1825 to construct an artificial waterway 
from tidewater on the Potomac River in the District of Columbia to the 
highest point of navigation on the Ohio River at Pittsburgh, had com- 
pleted its canal only as far as Cumberland, Maryland, and after 1839 
the state of Maryland had become the dominant influence in the direc- 
tion of its affairs. The appointment of a political figure, such as Gor- 
man, to the presidency had soon become the accepted practice, and as 
a result of the frequent shifting of party control in the state the com- 
pany had a procession of at least a dozen different administrations be- 
tween 1850 and 1870. After the Civil War the company entered a 
period of prosperity unparalleled in its history, and its importance in 
political circles was correspondingly increased.* It was through his 
control of this company that Gorman found the opening which gave 
him a decisive advantage in the struggle to gain power. 

So far as can be determined, Gorman’s qualifications for the position 
as head of an important state-controlled business enterprise were purely 
political. He was neither a canaller nor a minor company official who 
had risen from the ranks and, except for a one-year term as director 
in 1869,” he had no direct knowledge of the company’s affairs. On the 
other hand, he was a loyal member of the dominant political party in 
Maryland and a special favorite of Senator Whyte, who was then recog- 
nized as a leader of that party in the state.* He apparently received his 
appointment through the influence of Whyte, who undoubtedly ex- 
pected him to use the canal to strengthen the hold of the machine on 

® For a full-length study of the canal company, see Walter S. Sanderlin, The Great 
National Project: A History of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal (Baltimore, 1946). 

7 41st Annual Meeting (1869), Proceedings of the Stockholders of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal Comrany, Journal E, pp. 148-49; and Proceedings of the President and 
Directors of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, Journal L, p. 165 (July 1, 1869). 
These manuscripts are deposited among the company records in the Department of In- 
terior Archives of the National Archives (Washington, D. C.). This collection will be 


cited hereinafter as Canal Papers. 
8 Winchester, Men of Maryland, 24. 
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the party and the state. Instead, Gorman used it to create his own fol- 
lowing and oust his benefactor from the party leadership. 

Specifically, the presidency of the canal company provided a three- 
fold opportunity for Gorman. It compelled him to grow in knowledge 
and understanding, especially concerning economic forces and human 
relations; it gave him considerable experience in policy-making and 
administration on a large scale; and it enabled him to build a personal 
following based upon the publicity he received as the president of an 
important state work and the popularity he achieved by his words and 
deeds. It is indicative of the man and his character that he concen- 
trated upon and developed to the fullest the political potentialities of 
his position and that he was content with superficiality in the other 
phases. The experience in canal administration and in dealing with 
people, although valuable and revealing, was more or less unavoidable. 
His growth in knowledge of conditions and methods was uneven and 
incomplete. The importance of the third opportunity, however, is ap- 
parent, for without the canal patronage it would have been impossible 
for him to rise so rapidly to a dominant position in the leadership o1 
his party in the state, surpassing both William P. Whyte and William 
T. Hamilton. 

Gorman moved carefully to accomplish his purpose. The vast poten. 
tial political power of canal patronage was well known. It can be as 
sumed, therefore, that Senator Whyte watched carefully the appoint- 
ment of a president of the company, and followed closely the new 
incumbent's activities. Nevertheless, it was possible for Gorman to 
make important progress without seriously threatening Whyte’s pusi- 
tion. Above all he could gain publicity and popularity for his admin. 
istration; and this, opportunist that he was, he proceeded to do at once. 

When Gorman assumed control, the canal was in better shape phys- 
ically, commercially, and financially than it had ever been before. An 
ambitious improvement program had been undertaken in 1871. Trade 
on the canal had risen from 661,772 tons in 1870 to 968,827 tons in 
1871, and profits realized from this increase had been used to repay 
a portion of the debt of the company before Gorman became its presi- 
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dent.® In this respect, at least, he was more fortunate than earlier presi- 
dents. On the other hand, he had succeeded a popular administration, 
and the political nature of his appointment was a distinct handicap. 
He promptly took steps to secure popular acceptance of his regime, 
however, by promoting energetically the improvement program begun 
by his predecessor. He proposed strengthening the dams, controlling 
the use of water from the canal, and constructing outlet locks to ac- 
commodate the increasing trade at the Georgetown level.*® In the face 
of continued threats to canal navigation from all sides he adopted 
whatever stop-gap measures he could find, in imitation of earlier ad- 
ministrations, to keep the waterway open for trade.”* 

Fortunately, in the prosperity of the early 1870's the mere main- 
tenance of navigation was sufficient to insure profitable operation. 
After a brief setback in 1872 and 1873, the canal’s trade rose to 909,959 
tons in 1874 and 973,805 tons in 1875.* With the receipts thus ac- 
quired Gorman continued repayments to canal creditors,"* and in every 
way possible he deliberately sought popular favor. An interesting illus- 
tration of some of the methods by which this was done appeared in his 


® Proceedings of Directors, Journal L, p. 412 (June 22, 1871), p. 439 (September 12, 
1871), Journal M, p. 15 (May 10, 1872), p. 31 (June 10, 1872), in Canal Papers; 
Report for the Year 1870 (February, 1871), 19; 43rd Annual Meeting (December 29, 
1871), Proceedings of Stockholders, Journal E, p. 181, in Canal Papers; 45th Annual 
Report (1873), 10. 

10 43rd Annual Meeting, Proceedings of Stockholders, Journal E, pp. 187, 198-99, 
215-22; Proceedings of Directors, Journal M, pp. 19-24 (May 10, 1872), pp. 44-47 
(August 14, 1872), pp. 68-70 (November 7, 1872), pp. 80-81 (December 12, 1872), p. 
133 (December 4, 1873), and p. 166 (June 16, 1874) ; Notice to Secretary of the In- 
terior, January 4, 1873; W. R. Hutton to Gorman, June 30, 1873; and H. H. Dodge to 
President and Directors, November 13, 1873, in Canal Papers. See also, 46th Annual 
Report (1874), 12, and 47th Annual Report (1875), 8. 

11 The canal encountered obstacles to its prosperity from floods and droughts, strikers 
and Sabbatarians. Proceedings of Directors, Journal M, pp. 53-54, 57 (September 16, 
1872), pp. 68-70 (November 7, 1872), pp. 81-82 (December 12, 1872), p. 106 (April 
15, 1873), p. 107 (May 13, 1873), and p. 124 (September 10, 1873), in Canal Papers. 
See also, Petition of a Committee of the Sabbatarian Association of the State of Mary- 
land, March 15, 1875, bid.; 45th Annual Report (1873), 3; and 46th Amnual Report 
(1874), 11. 

12 See Sanderlin, The Great National Project, Appendix, Table IV, p. 307. 

18 Between June, 1872, and December, 1875, the Gorman administration appropriated 
$902,457.88 to pay nineteen coupons (nine and one-half years’ interest). 48th Annual 
Report (1876), 10. 
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attitude toward a boatmen’s strike in 1874. The boatmen in the em- 
ploy of the company had organized in 1873 to resist reductions in 
freight rates, and on August 25, 1874, they went on strike. An investi- 
gation of the strike by canal directors uncovered serious abuses in the 
system of boating then in operation on the waterway, and their report 
tended to support the boatmen’s position. At the same time that the 
company was extending sympathy to the strikers, however, it resorted 
to the judicious use of strike-breakers and police to bring the boatmen 
to terms; and because of a desire not to alienate powerful interests in 
the state Gorman did not make a serious effort to develop remedies 
for the grievances. Again in 1875, the company secretly employed a 
labor spy to frustrate a strike of boatmen for which it publicly expressed 
sympathy.* Obviously, such efforts to satisfy variant sets of interests 
could be expected to bring popularity only so long as the whole story 
was not available to the public. 

In 1875 Gorman developed his own program for the continued im- 
provement of the waterway as a transportation agency. Coming at the 
end of three years of unprecedented prosperity, it seemed far-sighted 
and promising and was favorably received. It appeared to be well- 
grounded, comprehensive, and reassuring in the frankness with which 
the canal’s past, present, and future were analyzed. Calling attention 
to the danger implicit in the rising competition from other means of 
transportation, he pointed out that the cost of shipping coal by canal 
had remained relatively constant while the charges for the transporta- 
tion of that commodity by rail had fallen rapidly to a point almost half 
the level that was originally believed to be the minimum profitable 
rate. Moreover, both the Baltimore and Ohio and the Pennsylvania rail- 
roads had extended their lines into the Cumberland coal fields, and 
with the superior advantages of Baltimore and Philadelphia as ports 

14 Proceedings of Directors, Journal M, p. 94 (February 13, 1873), p. 102 (March 
11, 1873), p. 173 (August 7, 1874), pp. 176-77 (September 10, 1874), and pp. 180-85 
(September 17, 1874) ; Thomas McCrea to Gorman, February 2, 1875; Report of the 
Special Officer, 1875; and D. L. Biser to Fawcett, Clerk, August 6, 1875, in Canal Papers. 
See also a pamphlet on the case of D. K. Stewart vs. Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Com- 


pany, entitled Answers to Special Interrogatories Annexed to the Bill of Complaint 
(Baltimore, 1880), 15. 
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these two companies now constituted a serious threat to the trade and 
prosperity of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company. To meet these 
immediate problems Gorman presented a series of specific recommen- 
dations in which he proposed to restore the original dimensions of the 
waterway; to dominate and fix terminal charges; to secure control of 
freight rates; and to lengthen the locks to permit the passage of boats 
capable of carrying 250 tons of coal—an increase of almost 133 per 
cent.** Although the proposals indicated Gorman’s desire to improve 
the status of the canal, they also indicate that he and his advisers failed 
to comprehend the basic economic problems and trends involved in 
the matter. There was, for example, no recognition of the contem- 
porary financial deflation. Nor was there any inkling of the probable 
effects of either the spreading industrial depression on the demand for 
coal or the rate wars which developed as the over-all coal consumption 
declined. 

The nation-wide depression reached the canal in 1876. Coal ship- 
ments declined 21 per cent from the high of 1875, the total shipments 
dropping from 973,805 tons in 1875 to 709,112 tons in 1876, and reve- 
nues fell to approximately two-thirds of the 1875 figure.** The critical 
situation resulting from this decline in revenue was aggravated by a 
severe flood in 1877, which destroyed the banks of the canal at many 
places, filled the channel at others, undermined the masonry, and swept 
away at least one dam.” This crisis tested Gorman’s skill and influ- 
ence, threatened his popularity in the state, and indirectly endangered 
his growing power in the legislature. To offset this threat he began a 
vigorous campaign to restore the prosperity of the canal. He attempted 
to recover trade previously lost by the canal to its competitors, and to 
develop new sources of income in order to relieve the canal of its de- 


15 47th Annual Report (1875), 14-17. 

16 49th Annual Report (1877), 3-4. 

17 For a complete report of the damage, see Proceedings of Directors, Journal N, pp. 
11-13 (December 12, 1877), in Canal Papers; 50th Annual Report (1878), 9-10; and 
Baltimore Sun, November 26, 27, 29, 1877. The cost of repairs exceeded a quarter-million 
dollars. Coal companies supplied loans amounting to $115,000, but the total effort left 
the company with a debt of $196,463.96. 50th Annual Report (1878), 10-11; 52nd 
Annual Report (1880), 8. 
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pendence on the diminishing coal trade. He sought to revive the flour 
trade, which had fallen from 14,880 tons in 1843 to only 734 tons in 
1876, to stimulate the existing coal and produce business on the water- 
way by assisting in the construction of new railroads in the Potomac 
Valley and the Cumberland coal region, and to develop gas coal as a 
new source of trade.** Failing in these efforts, he engaged in a bitter 
struggle with the competing railroads for a profitable share of the coal 
trade. To strengthen his position in this struggle he sought to improve 
and cheapen canal services by reducing interruptions to navigation and 
facilitating operations on the waterway. He resisted strikes, encouraged 
the development of steamboats on the canal, installed a telephone 
system to speed up communications, secured an effective control of 
wharfage fees, and reduced all charges on the waterway, and in the 
face of bitter opposition by political opponents and canal creditors 
alike, undertook the resumption of vital parts of his improvement 
program.*° 


18 Proceedings of Directors, Journal M, p. 255 (April 18, 1876), p. 258 (May 17, 
1876); Journal N, pp. 99-100 (February 18, 1880), pp. 112, 114-15 (July 20, 1880); 
W. R. Hutton, Chief Engineer, Western Maryland Railway Company, to Gorman, Sep- 
tember 29, October 30, 1873; J. M. Hood, General Manager, Western Maryland Railway 
Company, to Gorman, March 15, 1875; Cockrell and Engle, flour merchants, to Gorman, 
January 26, March 9, 1877; B. H. Bartol, President, Washington Gas Light Company, to 
Gorman, April 3, 1878; and Henry Loveridge, President, Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
(in Maryland), to President and Directors, December 19, 1879, in Canal Papers. See also, 
45th Annual Report (1873), 16-17, and 52nd Annual Report (1880), 12-13% 

19 The president noted that “The depression had also induced shippers of coal from 
other regions and transportation lines leading to tide water, to reduce the price of coal 
at commercial centres, so that [a} large reduction in prices was necessary in Cumberland 
coal.” 48th Annual Report (1876), 10. In addition, the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
was reportedly giving rebates of 18 to 20 cents a ton in 1876, and the canal company 
assumed that the reductions below the published rates would be at least as great in 1877. 
Proceedings of Directors, Journal M, p. 246 (January 5, 1876), pp. 293-94 (April 10, 
1877); William Borden, President, Borden Mining Company, to Gorman, March 26, 
1877; G. P. Lloyd, President, American Coal Company, to Gorman, March 28, April 6, 
1877; and Henry Loveridge, President, Maryland Mining Company, to Gorman, April 7, 
1877, in Canal Papers. 

20 On Gorman’s resistance to the boatmen’s strikes of 1877 and 1880, see Proceedings 
of Directors, Journal N, p. 4 (August 21, 1877), pp. 117-18 (September 22, 1880), in 
Canal Papers. See also, 50th Annual Report (1878), 3, 6. For a description of the ex- 
periences of the canal company with the operation of steamboats on the canal, see 48th 
Annual Report (1876), 8, and 49th Annual Report (1877), 9. Concerning the telephone, 
reputedly the longest single circuit in the world at the time, see J. Frank Morrison, Tele- 
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In carrying out his canal program, Gorman did not hesitate to make 
use of his political influence whenever this seemed necessary. In 1876, 
for example, he was able to obtain the passage of a law requiring the 
Cumberland and Pennsylvania Railroad to reduce its charges from three 
cents to two cents per ton per mile on coal destined for the canal, and 
in 1878 the legislature adopted a law requiring the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad to curb its competitive practices. These legislative devices 
were insufficient, however, and Gorman was forced to resort to direct 
negotiations in order to arrive at an understanding on rates.** In the 
long run, therefore, the political weapon ceased to be a convenient 
device to aid the waterway and became a deceptive substitute for a 
real solution of the canal’s problems. But the end justified the means, 
and Gorman obviously did not intend that the canal’s misfortunes 
should deprive him of the chance to reap the political benefits of his 
work. After his election as United States senator, it seemed to be of 
little consequence to him whether his measures resulted in permanent 


phone Engineer, to Gorman, November 1, 1879, and Proceedings of Directors, Journal N, pp. 
94-97 (November 26, 1879), in Canal Papers. See also 52nd Annual Report (1880), 11; 
Testimony of A. P. Gorman before U. S$. Commissioner G. Morris Bond {in case of D. 
K. Stewart vs. Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company](Baltimore, 1880), 18; and testi- 
mony of A. Spates, in Report of the Joint Standing Committee ... in the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal Investigation (Annapolis, 1880), 500. The attempt to control terminal 
charges is described in Testimony of A. P. Gorman, 22, 28; Testimony of Henry Winship, 
in Report of the Joint Standing Committee, 162; and Proceedings of Directors, Journal 
M, p. 291 (March 14, 1877), and Journal N, p. 56 (September 17, 1878), in Canal 
Papers. The canal company reduced toll charges from 46 cents per ton from Cumberland 
to Georgetown in 1876 to 22 cents per ton in August, 1877. Proceedings of Directors, 
Journal M, p. 255 (April 18, 1876), and Journal N, p. 4 (August 21, 1877), in Canal 
Papers. See also, 48th Annual Report (1876), 10, and 50th Annual Report (1878), 6. 
For the resumption of the improvement program in the face of all opposition, see 49th 
Annual Report (1877), 9; 52nd Annual Report (1880), 10; and “Special Report of the 
President to the Stockholders, March 21, 1882,” in 54th Annual Report (1882), 21. 

21 Proceedings of Directors, Journal M, p. 296 (May 10, 1877), in Canal Papers; 
49th Annual Report (1877), 3; 50th Annual Report (1878), 12. See also, Acts of the 
Maryland Assembly, January Session, 1878, ch. 155, and Frederick (Md.) Examiner, 
February 27, March 3, 1878. For his negotiations with the Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, see Proceedings of Directors, Journal N, pp. 101-102 
(April 14, 1880), including a letter from W. H. Smith, General Freight Agent, Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, to Gorman, March 5, 1880, in Canal Papers. 
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recovery of the canal; his chief concern was to turn its administration 
over to other, but friendly, hands.” 

The successful use of legislative interference to assist the recovery 
of the waterway required a strong following in the state in order to 
have sufficient influence in the Assembly. This carried Gorman beyond 
the limits of the early emphasis on publicity and popularity. It com- 
pelled him to adopt a more aggressive policy, to acquire a machine of 
his own while ostensibly following the leadership of Senator Whyte. 
Thus circumstances coincided with his own ambitions to lead him into 
a new phase of his career. Although this aspect of his tenure in the 
canal company was only one of the ways by which he used the posi- 
tion to advance his political fortunes, and although it frequently be- 
came merely a tool for his struggles in the Assembly, nevertheless it 
is the most obvious and necessary part of his personal program. 

Although Gorman repeatedly asserted throughout the period of his 
administration of the canal company that the enterprise was not to be 
used for purposes of party patronage to the detriment of its prosperity, 
there are indications of a political machine in the making. Certainly 
the use of the canal to build a political following was not unusual in 
its history, but because direct evidence of the construction of the me- 
chine is relatively limited, the character and extent of the organization 
is not fully apparent. Gorman was far too clever to assign reasons for 
even the few changes of personnel of which record remains. Certainly 
he was not so naive or careless as some of his predecessors, who listed 
sweeping dismissals and appointments immediately upon assuming 
office. The proceedings of the directors’ meetings during his presidency 
simply note scattered appointments, with no indication of the motiva- 
tion; but many of the letters to the company requesting jobs on the 
canal bore the endorsement of political figures in Maryland.** The 

22 See, especially, Gorman to Thomas Weld, January 10, 1881, in Arthur P. Gorman 
Papers (Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina Library). 

23 See, for example, Senator Claggett and others to Gorman, February 25, 1873; J. 
Speilman to President and Directors, March 11, 1873; John Shay to Gorman, May 2 and 
October 8, 1873; L. B. Stine to Gorman, August 6, 1873, endorsed by J. Snively; L. Het- 


tenhouser to President and Directors, October 28, 1873; G. W. Spates to Washingtor 
Bowie, June 29, 1876; E. Jarbo to Gorman, July 13, 1876; E. L. Pollock and others to 
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rough notes taken during the directors’ meetings indicate that matters 
pertaining to appointments and dismissals were referred to the presi- 
dent, and that his recommendations were adopted without modifica- 
tion; but even here the details are not recorded.* It is difficult, more- 
over, to deduce much from the known party affiliations of the men 
appointed, for Gorman seems to have emphasized personal loyalty 
rather than party regularity. Yet on one occasion he was careless enough 
to compare the canal with the Treasury Department as a branch of the 
state government.” 

There can be no doubt that the canal afforded many occasions to 
reward friends through the distribution of unskilled and semi-skilled 
positions, or the leasing of water power and of sites for highly profit- 
able feed stores, warehouses, and boat yards. While there is no definite 
proof that Gorman took advantage of the opportunities to build his 
political machine, the dramatic removal of many canal records, includ. 
ing leases, ledgers, and correspondence, on the eve of court control of 
the company in 1890 gives ample grounds for suspicion.** Added to 
this was the convenient practice of referring all matters concerning 
appointments and dismissals to the president and of accepting his 


Gorman (n.d.); and Gorman to E. Mulvay [Mulvaney], Superintendent, August 16, 1876 
in Canal Papers. 

24 These notes are now on file among “Letters Received,” in Canal Papers. 

25 Complainant's Brief [D. K. Stewart vs. Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company} 
pp. 145, 164, 183; Testimony of Isaac R. Mans, Superintendent, in Report of the Joim 
Standing Committee, pp. 183-84, 250; Testimony of Thomas Embry, merchant and ship- 
per, tbid., pp. 291-93; Testimony of Victor Cushwa, merchant and shipper, ibid., p. 307; 
and Testimony of Asael Willison, Collector, ibid., p. 398. The Baltimore Sum, October 30, 
1875, which characterized the campaign of 1875 as the “liveliest” in years, noted the 
marked indifference to party lines in some sections of the state. Again in 1878 and 1879 
the same party irregularity was noted in Gorman’s following. Testimony of A. P. Gorman, 
pp. 15, 45; Complainant's Brief, p. 217, quoting John W. Daily, of Berkeley County, 
West Virginia. 

26 The story of the appearance of Senator Gorman and President Gambrill in the canal 
office on the day before the papers came under court control in 1890 has been repeated 
many times. The versions vary principally in descriptive touches rather than in the es- 
sential details. The most credible account was told to the author by Mr. Edward Oswald, 
Clerk, Circuit Court of Washington County, Maryland, the court which took over control 
of the company. The absence from the company records of a copy book of letters sent 
after 1870, over 100 numbered letters received after 1872, ledgers, and countless leases, 
rent receipts, and unnumbered letters received, bears mute testimony to the object of 
Gorman’s visit. 
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recommendations without question. The statements of many individuals 
in legal proceedings and before a legislative investigating committee 
reveal still more of the process and of Gorman’s methods. Although 
these came for the most part from Gorman’s opponents, political and 
financial, as sworn testimony which was never directly controverted 
despite ample opportunity to do so they add another important piece 
to the evidence concerning his use of the canal.” Finally, there is the 
inescapable deduction based upon the success of his struggles in the 
Assembly against such powerful opponents as John W. Garrett and 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, Governor Hamilton, and 
Senator Whyte.** 

Any attempt to formulate generalizations concerning the character 
of Gorman himself on the basis of this period of apprenticeship must 
of course take into consideration the disappearance of important parts 
of the records and the inconclusiveness of much of those which remain. 
It seems clear, however, that his rise to power was the result of a com- 
bination of circumstances and his own personality. He successfully 
utilized his personal charm and skill to exploit every opportunity aris- 
ing from his position in his party, in the Assembly, and in the internal 
improvement company. It is impossible to separate entirely the various 
roles which he played during his political apprenticeship. Fortunately 
it is also not necessary to do so, for they complemented each other. 
The Assembly, for example, was the arena of his political struggles 
and the bulwark of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal in its time of 
need. On the other hand, the canal company was the source of his 
personal following and the object of legislative assistance in the many 
trials of strength in the Assembly. It becomes increasingly apparent, 
however, that of these two the part of the company was the more dy- 
namic. 

The intimate relationship of the canal episode to his political ap- 


27 See especially Complainant's Brief, p. 125; Complainant's Supplemental Brief, pp. 
70-76; and Report of the Joint Standing Committee, pp. 250, 319-20, 399-400. 

28 Testimony of A. P. Gorman, pp. 47, 54; Baltimore Sun, January 13, 1880; Special 
Report of the President to the Stockholders, March 21, 1882, in 54th Annual Report 
(1882), 21. 
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prenticeship is obvious. As a member of the ruling party in Maryland, 
Gorman was in line for the appointment to the presidency of the in- 
ternal improvement company, a traditional political plum. As the cur- 
rent favorite of William P. Whyte, the leader of the dominant faction 
within the Democratic party, he was the logical choice to carry out the 
political purposes for which canal patronage was used. From his con- 
trol of the waterway, he gained the skill, experience, and personal fol- 
lowing necessary to give him powerful influence in state politics. He 
used this influence to consolidate his own position in the Assembly. 
Domination of the legislature in turn made possible his election to the 
United States Senate, thus providing the springboard which launched 
him on his public career in national politics. 

At the same time, his behavior in this period gives many indications 
of what might be expected of his later career in so far as the person- 
ality of the man would influence it. Gorman had grown unevenly dur- 
ing the decade. From it he emerged as an ambitious and energetic in- 
dividual; the possessor of a practical, but shallow mind; an able, but 
unscrupulous politician; a seeker of personal popularity; and a thor- 
ough-going opportunist. This, then, was the character and the promise 
of “the Man from Maryland” on the completion of his apprenticeship 
and at the threshold of his national career. 











The Constitutional Significance of Indiana’s 
Statute of 1824 on Fugitives from Labor 


By WILLIAM R. LESLIE 


In the pre-Civil War period of United States history, the northern 
states developed a legislative and administrative policy which tended 
increasingly to interfere with the administration of national legislation 
for the recovery and protection of slave owners’ property in fugitive 
slaves. The interference on the part of the free states was sufficiently 
vigorous to promote an undesirable national-state antagonism. It had 
become prominent enough by 1850 to make the fugitive slave law en- 
acted by Congress in that year palatable to the South and to spur that 
section on in formulating a peculiarly inverted doctrine of national 
power with relation to the recovery of fugitive slaves. At the same 
time, those free states which persisted in following a policy of inter- 
ference with national administration of fugitive slave laws developed 
a peculiarly inverted doctrine of state rights. These developments in 
their broader meaning have great significance because they bear heavily 
on the rise of a coercive state to replace a federalism characterized by 
a preponderance of voluntary co-operation. 

Concerning this aspect of the history of the growth of American 
federalism, it appears to be generally believed that the Indiana statute 
of 1824 led off along the path of interfering with the administration 
of such national legislation as existed at that time for the protection 
of slave owners, and that other states (Pennsylvania in 1826, Con- 
necticut in 1828, and Vermont and New York in 1840), followed 
Indiana’s example.* If the Indiana statute of 1824 did, as it is alleged, 


1 See, for example, Homer C. Hockett, The Constitutional History of the United States, 
1826-1876 (New York, 1939), 190. 
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lead to national-state antagonism instead of national-state co-opera- 
tion; if it was the first of the so-called personal liberty laws which an- 
tedated the case of Prigg vs. Pennsylvania; if it was, in sum, the start- 
ing point of a large part of the state rights theory so violently upheld 
by the northern states in the pre-Civil War period, then it has great 
historical significance. Indeed, it deserves much greater attention, es- 
pecially from constitutional historians, than it has hitherto received. 

The statute in question, entitled “An Act relative to Fugitives from 
Labour,” was approved on January 22, 1824.* Comprising all of Chap- 
ter XLVII, it forms a substantial part of The Revised Laws of Indiana 
which were ‘‘adopted and enacted by the General Assembly at their 
eighth session,” held in 1824.° These revised laws of Indiana enacted 
in 1824 were the first general revision of statutory law after this state 
had been admitted into the Union in 1816.* It may be argued that the 
inclusion of the Indiana statute on fugitives from labor in this first 
general revision suggests that a settled legislative policy of the state 
had by then been established with respect to national legislation on 
fugitive slaves. The resolutions of the General Assemblies of 1821 and 
1822, at least, show a determination thoroughly to revise Indiana's 
whole statutory structure, including matters pertaining to fugitives 
from labor. 

The general statutory revision of 1824 began with an act of Indiana's 
General Assembly of 1821 entitled, “An Act establishing a permanent 
system of statute laws in this state,” which was approved on Decem- 
ber 17.° The purpose of the revision, as stated in the preamble of the 
act, was ‘to check, if not entirely remove those grievances at present 

2 The Revised Laws of Indiana . . . (Corydon, Carpenter and Douglas, printers, 1824) , 
thie, 1. 

4 The laws of the second session of the Indiana General Assembly are sometimes called 
the “Revised Statutes of 1818," because, apparently, they form a sizable volume and 
contain a re-enactment of about everything in the laws of the first session in addition to 
the enactments of the second session of the General Assembly. See Charles W. Taylor, 
Biographical Sketches and Review of the Bench and Bar of Indiana (Indianapolis, 1895), 
112; and Laws of the State of Indiana . . . (Corydon, A. and J. Brandon, printers, 1818). 


5 Laws of the State of Indiana . . . (New Albany, Patrick and Wheelock, printers, 
1821), 16. 
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SO oppressive to all classes of the community.” These grievances, de- 
clared the legislature, were the great and increasing evils resulting 
from “the uncertainty, and other numerous defects which exist in the 
statute laws of this state.” A suitable person was to be elected for the 
purpose of revising the laws. He was to have “full power to revise, 
alter, amend, abridge, enlarge and model the statute laws of this state 
so as to produce a comprehensive and systematic code, best fitted in 
his opinion to subserve the public interest and happiness.” The person 
so elected was to submit the code to the following General Assembly 
for its consideration, “if practicable, and if not[,} at the then next 
succeeding General Assembly.” His fee was to be $1,000, with $200 
on account when appointed and the balance when he had completed 
his work.® : 

The next General Assembly of Indiana, in an act approved on De- 
cember 31, 1822, specifically repealed the act of 1821, but again pro- 
vided for the revision and compilation of 


all the statute laws of this state, which are now in force, or may be enacted by 
the present General Assembly, so as to bring all the acts and parts of acts, in 
force on the same subject, into one consistent act, not changing the substance 
of said acts; also to abridge and bring into view in said revision, all the statutes 
of England made in aid of the common law, and not local to that kingdom, 
which are applicable to the situation of the state, and now in force by existing 
laws—the whole to be in one consistent code.? 


The person selected to carry out the general revision was Benjamin 
Parke, who, since 1801, had taken a very prominent and active part in 
the legislative, judicial, and administrative affairs of the state. In fact, 
after Indiana was admitted into the Union, Parke, a friend of Thomas 
Jefferson’s and a man “right’’ with the national administration, was 
appointed the first United States Judge of the Indiana District Court, 
organized in 1817. Parke held this position until his death in 1835.* 

6 Ibid., 16-18. 

7 Laws of the State of Indiana . . . (Corydon, Carpenter and Douglas, printers, 1823), 
oS aie H. Smith, Early Indiana Trials and Sketches (Cincinnati, 1858), 77; Taylor, 


Biographical Sketches, 14-161, passim; Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone (eds.), Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, 20 vols. and index (New York, 1928-1936), XIV, 209- 
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As presiding judge of the United States District Court for Indiana, 
Parke, in 1818, decided the case of In re Susan. This case, as he stated 
in his opinion, was probably the first in which the constitutionality 
of the national fugitive slave act of 1793 was questioned in federal 
courts. Another very important fact in connection with the case of In re 
Susan is that Parke’s opinion dealt in part with an Indiana statute of 
1816 which pertained to fugitives from labor. This statute of 1816 was 
an earlier statement of Indiana policy on the subject than the statute 
of 1824.° The purport of these two statutes is similar with respect to 
fugitives from labor. Indeed, if Indiana, by enacting the statute of 
1824, interfered with the administration of national fugitive slave laws, 
then her precocity in leading off with such interference occurred, not 
in 1824, but in 1816. At any rate, all these factors make it appropriate, 
before attempting an analysis of the statute of 1824, to examine pre- 
vious legislative policy of Indiana relative to fugitive slaves. 

Of the various legislative enactments pertaining to slavery in Indi- 
ana, the first of particular interest here was the statute approved on 
December 14, 1810, while Indiana was still a territory. This statute of 
1810 not only repealed a previous (pro-slavery) statute of 1807,"° but 
also enacted a severe kidnapping law making it a felony to attempt to 
remove or to aid and assist in removing any Negro or mulatto from 
the territory without first proving in court the right to do so ‘according 
to the laws of the United States and of this territory.’** The kidnapping 
statute of 1810 was re-enacted with some modifications by the first 
General Assembly of Indiana, which met in 1816. At the same time, 
10. See also a joint resolution of the General Assembly of Indiana asking that Parke 
report on the progress of his revision of the laws without delay. Laws of the State of 
Indiana (1823), 149. 

®In re Susan (1818), 2 Wheeler Circ. Court 594. 

10 Laws of the Indiana Territory . . . (Vincennes, Stout and Smoot, printers, 1807), 
423-28. For the earlier history of Indiana's legislative policy, see Theodore C. Pease 
(ed.), The Laws of the Northwest Territory, 1788-1800 (Springfield, IIl., 1925), especially 
the introduction, xi-xxxvi; Francis §. Philbrick (ed.), The Laws of Indiana Territory, 
1801-1809 (Springfield, Ill., 1930), introduction, ix-ccxxv; and Louis B. Ewbank and 
Dorothy L. Riker (eds.), The Laws of Indiana Territory, 1809-1816 (Indianapolis, 1934), 
3-85, passim, especially, 20-22. 


11 Acts of Assembly of the Indiana Territory (Vincennes, Elihu Stout, printer, 1810), 
54-55. 
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the General Assembly made elaborate provision for the arrest, seizure, 
and trial by jury of those persons alleged to be fugitive slaves and 
found within the state. This was the Indiana statute which Parke in- 
terpreted in the case of In re Susan two years later. It is apparent that 
a more detailed analysis of Indiana's statutory policy must begin with 
the statute of 1816 in order to explain the legislative background of 
the statute of 1824 and hence its constitutional significance relative to 
its supposed interference with the administration of national legisla- 
tion for the recovery of fugitive slaves. 

The Indiana statute of 1816 (approved December 30), entitled ‘An 
Act to prevent Manstealing,’” declared in Section 1 that any forcible 
seizure and arrest of any person with a design to remove him from the 
state “without establishing his, her or their claim, according to the 
laws of this state or of the United States, shall be guilty of man steal- 
ing.” The penalty for manstealing, according to Section 2 of the act, 
was a fine of not more than $1,000 or less than $500, plus costs, for 
each person kidnapped. In addition, every person convicted under this 
statute was to be ineligible to hold any office of honor, profit, or benefit 
in Indiana thereafter. Section 3 provided: 


Any person or persons of any state or territory, having any claim to the service 
of any person or persons within this state, shall first go to some justice of the 
peace within the county, or judge of the supreme circuit courts and obtain a 
warrant, naming and describing the person or persons, directed to any sheriff 
or constable of such county, when [where} such person or persons may be 
found, who shall forthwith, bring such person or persons before said judge or 
justice of the peace, who shall hear and examine all testimony, adduced both by 
the plaintiff and defendant: and if in opinion of said judge or justice of the 
peace the plaintiff's claim be well founded, he shall recognize such person or 
persons so claimed to appear at the next term of the circuit court, in and for 
said county; where he, she or they, shall have a fair and impartial trial by a 
jury of said county, and if on the trial as aforesaid, the verdict and judgment 
shall go against such person or persons, the court shall grant the person claim- 
ing, him, her or them, a certificate authorizing such claimant to carry him, her 
or them out of the state, and should such person or persons fail to give security, 
for his, her or their appearnce [sic} at said court, he she or they shall be com- 
mitted to the prison of the county, until such trial be had: provided however, 
no person claiming any such person or persons, shall be entitled to a certificate, 
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authorizing him to take away such person or persons, until he has first paid all 
the costs attending the trial of such claim or claims. 

Section 4 made it a felony for any person in Indiana to give any person 
owing service in any state or territory a certificate of emancipation, 
while Section 5 made it a felony for any person in Indiana knowingly 
to harbor or employ any fugitive slave or to interfere with the return 
of a fugitive slave after the owner thereof had obtained a certificate of 
removal according to law.” 

Although the statute of December 30, 1816, is more elaborate than 
the statute of December 14, 1810, it is clear that both statutes aimed 
at accomplishing approximately the same thing in a similar way. They 
established the legislative policy of requiring the owner of a fugitive 
slave to prove his title to the slave in a local court and to obtain a 
certificate of ownership and removal from that court before returning 
the slave to his domicile of origin. Both statutes, however, recognized 
the right of a slave owner to recover fugitive slaves under the laws of 
the United States, because those provisions relating to manstealing 
explicitly did not apply if he established his claim according to law. 

The statute of 1810 negatived its manstealing provisions if slaves 
were recovered according to the laws of the United States and of this 
territory. The statute of 1816 negatived its manstealing provisions if 
slaves were recovered according to the law of Indiana or of the United 
States. The obvious difference between the two statutes is that one 
was the product of a territorial legislature while the other was the 
product of a state legislature. The legislature of the territory, by the 
act of 1810, was implementing congressional law, while the legislature 
of the state, by the act of 1816, was implementing the fugitive slave 
clause in Article IV of the Constitution. The legislative policies of the 
territory and of the state appear to be similar, but the constitutional 
problem involved in the two statutes is very different. In terms of the 
development of state rights theory prior to the Civil War, the discussion 
must be limited to the constitutional problems involved in the state 


12 Laws of the State of Indiana . . . (Corydon, Cox and Nelson, printers, 1817), 150- 
52. 
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statute because state rights, in a strict constitutional sense, cannot ante- 
date either the adoption of the Constitution or the admission of the state 
concerned into the Union. 

The constitutional problems involved in the Indiana statute of 1816 
arose when the case of Iv re Susan was brought before the United 
States District Court for Indiana on November 3, 1818, with Benjamin 
Parke presiding.’* John L. Chasteen, a citizen of Kentucky, had availed 
himself of the Indiana statute of 1816 for the capture of Susan, a Negro, 
whom he claimed as his fugitive slave. He had dismissed the complaint, 
however, when the case, pursuant to the Indiana statute, had been 
certified to the circuit court of Jefferson County, Indiana, for trial. 
Then he brought Susan before the United States District Court upon 
a warrant for her removal as a fugitive slave. The warrant had been 
issued upon Chasteen’s complaint pursuant to the national fugitive 
slave act of 1793.* Susan, in order to force Chasteen to permit the 
Indiana court to investigate her claim to freedom, filed a bill in equity 
against him and obtained an injunction forbidding him to remove the 
cause from the trial court. Susan also, in the United States District 
Court, moved for dismissal of Chasteen’s warrant upon the grounds 
that the fugitive slave clause of the Constitution conferred no authority 
upon Congress in the matter of fugitive slaves and that, even were the 
constitutionality of the congressional fugitive slave act of 1793 ad- 
mitted, the several states of the Union had, under the Constitution, 
concurrent authority to legislate on the subject. Therefore, Susan con- 
tended, any procedure under the Indiana statute of 1816 operated to 
the exclusion of any authority derived from the congressional act. 

With the issues thus joined, Parke found no difficulty in holding the 
congressional act of 1793 a valid exercise of legislative authority dele- 
gated by the Constitution. He cited a New York case, Glen vs. 
Hodges,’® and St. George Tucker on Blackstone’*® as authorities to 

13 In re Susan (1818), 2 Wheeler Circ. Court 594. 

14 Annals of Congress, 2 Cong., 2 Sess., appendix, 1414 ff; 1 U. S. Statutes at Large, 
ye vs. Hodges (1812), 9 Johnson (N. Y.) 67. In this case it was held that a 


creditor in Vermont of a fugitive slave could not forestall the recovery of the slave by his 
owner, a citizen of New York, by an attachment for debt contracted by the slave in Ver- 
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sustain the constitutionality of the act of 1793. Then he argued that 
previous to the passage of the act of Congress, owners of slaves es- 
caping into other states had to resort to the laws of those states for the 
recovery of their property since they had no other means of redress. 
When, however, Congress provided a remedy commensurate with the 
object in view, it superseded any state laws on the subject then existing 
or thereafter adopted. He declared that a concurrent power could be 
exerted on the same subject for different purposes but not for attaining 
the same end. If laws of the same tenor and effect were enacted, he 
continued, one had to be useless; but differences in the remedy and in 
the manner of obtaining it required a determination of their relative 
authority by a recurrence to the source from whence they originated. 
When the Constitution was formed, the states parted with this au- 
thority and it devolved upon the central government. There was, there- 
fore, a privilege secured to the people of the states to seek redress be- 
fore the judicial tribunals in the mode Congress designated. It was, 
moreover, unnecessary to inquire whether state or national law was 
better for promoting the ends of justice because, he concluded, it was 
sufficient that Congress had prescribed the mode. By this argument, 
Parke rejected the contention that earlier procedure under the Indiana 
statute of 1816 precluded resort later to the mode established by Con- 
gress. : 

It is clear, according to Parke, that a master had two methods in 
Indiana by which he could recover his fugitive slaves: he could use the 
method provided by Indiana law or the method provided by United 
States law. It will be recalled that the Indiana law pertaining to man- 
stealing required that no Negro or mulatto was forcibly to be removed 
from Indiana without first establishing a claim according to the laws 
of Indiana or of the United States. It is equally clear, therefore, that 


mont. At the same time, however, the court thought that the national fugitive slave act of 
1793 would not protect a slave owner's property right to the extent that it would take 
the slave out of jail if he had been confined there for commission of a crime. 

16 St. George Tucker (ed.), Blackstone’s Commentaries, 4 vols. (Philadelphia, 1803), 
I, Appendix, Note D, p. 366. Tucker gave only a short history of the national fugitive 
slave act and stressed the idea that its necessity lay in the numberless inconveniences arising 
from the diversity of laws, that is, from the conflict of laws, pertaining to slavery. 
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Parke’s opinion in the case of Im re Susan was consistent with Indiana's 
manstealing statute. Consequently, it is noteworthy that the Indiana 
legislature, on January 2, 1819, about two months after Parke had 
handed down his decision, amended the kidnapping statute of 1816 
to include not less than ten nor more than one hundred stripes on the 
bare back at the discretion of the jury.’’ At the same time, the legisla- 
ture repealed so much of Section 3 of the act of 1816 as required the 
parties to be recognized to the circuit court at its next term and pro- 
vided instead that the recognizance was, in the future, to take place 
within three days after the arrest of the fugitive slave. In other words, 
Indiana sought to encourage slave hunters to use her procedure instead 
of that of the United States by providing a method by which a fugitive 
slave's status could be very quickly determined by a jury."* 

The question may be raised at this point as to whether or not Indi- 
ana’s legislative policy, as seen in her statutes, could possibly be inter- 
preted as tending to interfere with the administration of national 
fugitive slave laws. It is apparent that the applicability of the Indiana 
manstealing law is the practical determinant. On this basis, no master 
of a fugitive slave who used either the national or state statutory mode 
to recover his slave was liable under the Indiana kidnapping law. It is 
possible, nevertheless, to argue that the Indiana kidnapping law would 
have been violated in case a master in pursuit of a fugitive slave used 
neither the national nor the state statutory procedure, but instead relied 
entirely upon the common law right of recaption for seizing and re- 
turning a fugitive to slavery.’® A careful reading of the national fugi- 

17 Laws of the State of Indiana . . . (Corydon, A. and J. Brandon, printers, 1819), 
64. Incidentally, according to a later statute, when Indiana's state prison was finished and 
ready for occupancy, sentences of whippings were to be changed into years of hard labor 
at the new prison. For example, sentences up to one hundred stripes were to be changed 
to sentences at hard labor not exceeding seven years; sentences up to fifty stripes, to not 
more than five years at hard labor, etc. See Laws of the State of Indiana . . . (Corydon, 
Brandon and Co., printers, 1820-1821), 24-28. 

18 Laws of the State of Indiana (1819), 64-65. 

19 On the common law right of recaption, where the possession of persons or property 
may be peaceably regained, see George D. Watrous, Two Centuries’ Growth of American 
Law, 1701-1901 (New York, 1902), 83-114; Joseph Story’s opinion in the case of Prigg 


vs. Pennsylvania (1842), 16 Peters 539; Respublica vs. Richards (1795), 1 Yeates (Pa.) 
483; Pennsylvania vs. Kerr et al. (1797), 1 Addison (Pa.) 324 (in this case, the court 
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tive slave act of 1793 clearly shows that it was designed to aid the 
master to remove his fugitive slave from a free to a slave jurisdiction 
but did not require him to use it and that it was not mandatory and 
obligatory but directory and permissive.” Had it been compulsory, 
undoubtedly Parke’s whole line of argument, if not his decision, in the 
case of In re Susan, for example, would have been substantially dif- 
ferent. If the national law be interpreted as not only directory and 
permissive but also declaratory of common law, and if, in that event, 
a master seized and sought to return a fugitive slave without using 
any statutory process, state or national, and was convicted of man- 
stealing under the Indiana law, then the Indiana manstealing statute 
would have interfered with national law. Under such circumstances, 
however, it could not be maintained that Indiana law interfered with 
the administration of national law. 

With respect only to the seizure of fugitive slaves, the national 
fugitive slave law provided no process for their apprehension but mere- 
ly set up process for the issuance of certificates of removal after the 
master had seized and brought his slave before the proper official. The 
Indiana statute of 1816 did provide machinery for the actual arrest of 
a fugitive slave. In fact, Section 3 of that act, quoted above, declared: 
“Any person or persons . . . having any claim to the service of any 
person or persons within this state, shall first go to some justice of the 
peace,” or circuit court judge and obtain a warrant for the arrest of the 
fugitive slave.** To construe this part of the Indiana statute as taking 
said that at common law a man could take up his runaway and could enter a house to do 
so unless forbidden by the owner) ; and the accounts of the two trials of John Read for 
murder, in Niles’ Weekly Register (Baltimore, 1811-1849), XXI, 214 (December 1, 


1821), and Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography (Philadelphia, 1877- ), 
XIII (1889), 106-109. 

20 For the view that the master was required to use the procedure set up in the con- 
gressional act of 1793, see Hockett, Constitutional History, 189-90. This view is sup- 
ported by the opinion of Associate Justice John McLean of the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of Prigg vs. Pennsylvania. McLean thought that the right of seizure 
granted by the national fugitive slave act of 1793 was limited by the requirement of tak- 
ing a slave so seized before a magistrate to obtain a certificate of removal and that this 
limitation created a vacuum which could constitutionally be filled by state legislation. 
Prigg vs. Pennsylvania (1842), 16 Peters 539, 657-72. 

21 Italics inserted. 
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away the common law right of recaption makes it possible to contend 
that the statute did interfere with national legislation for the protec- 
tion of slave owners’ property. The national fugitive slave act of 1793, 
implementing the fugitive slave clause of the Constitution, very clearly 
strengthened, or enacted, the common law right of recaption. On this 
point, the national statute is quite specific. It reads that the person “‘to 
whom such labor and service may be due . . . is hereby empowered to 
seize or arrest such fugitive from labor, and to take him or her before’ 
a judge or magistrate to obtain a certificate of removal. This is basic 
for the interpretation of all so-called personal liberty laws of free 
states, especially prior to the enactment of the national fugitive slave 
law of 1850. With respect to the Indiana statute of 1816, one may 
conclude that in so far as it reguired the use of Indiana process for the 
arrest of a fugitive slave, it was inconsistent with and hostile to the 
national fugitive slave act of 1793. To that extent, it interfered with 
national legislation on the subject of fugitive slaves. Upon this ground, 
Parke might, indeed, have found the Indiana law of 1816 repugnant 
to the national fugitive slave act. It is noteworthy, however, that he 
did not mention the point in his opinion in the case of In re Susan. 

This aspect of the Indiana law of 1816 needs emphasis, moreover, 
because the state legislature declared in the act of 1824 ‘that any per- 
son or persons of any state or territory, having any claim to the service 
of any person or persons within this state, may in person or by attorney, 
go before the clerk of any circuit court within this state,” and obtain a 
warrant for the arrest of a fugitive slave,” whereas the statute of 1816, 
it will be recalled, provided that the claimant sha// first obtain a war- 
rant. While the Indiana statute of 1816 was mandatory and obligatory, 
in this respect, the statute of 1824 was clearly directory and permissive. 
Thus, if the Indiana statute of 1816, because it was mandatory and 
obligatory, interfered with the national fugitive slave act of 1793 rela- 
tive to the arrest and seizure of fugitive slaves, the Indiana statute of 
1824 did not interfere with national legislation. Instead, it set up ma- 
chinery for the capture of fugitive slaves and provided merely per- 


22 Revised Laws of Indiana (1824), 221. 
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missive use of it. In terms of legislative authority concurrent in the state 
General Assembly and the United States Congress, the Indiana statute 
of 1824 was even more consistent with Benjamin Parke’s opinion in 
the case of In re Susan than was the statute of 1816—and it was 
Parke who had been selected to revise the statutory code enacted by the 
Indiana legislature in 1824. 

The Indiana statute of 1824 had other provisions, however, which 
suggest that the legislative policy of Indiana, far from interfering with 
the administration of national laws for the recovery of fugitive slaves, 
actually appears to have favored co-operation with national law. 
Whereas the Indiana statute of 1816 provided that a warrant for the 
arrest of a slave was to be directed to any sheriff or constable of the 
county where the fugitive might be found, the statute of 1824 provided 
that such warrants were to be directed to the owner or owners of the 
fugitive from labor, or to his, her, or their agent or attorney, which 
were “sufficient authority for the person in whose possession the same 
may be, to authorize him to arrest such fugitive from labour, wherever 
he may be found in this state.”** The master was thereby armed with 
state authority to hunt his slaves in any part of the state regardless of 
county lines—a kind of warrant which was a convenience, to say the 
least, if not, indeed, a boon, to slave hunting in Indiana. 

It is true that the Indiana statute of 1824 also provided, after a 
summary hearing, for a jury trial to determine the fact of slavery if 
either the master or the alleged slave wished it. It might, therefore, be 
maintained that the settled legislative policy of Indiana at this time 
was to provide a method for the recovery of fugitive slaves so attrac- 
tive that interference with the administration of national fugitive slave 
laws was to be accomplished by inducement and that Indiana intended 
to entice slave hunters to use the Indiana method to capture their fugi- 
tives and to use the trial by jury instead of the summary proceedings 
provided by the national law for obtaining a certificate of removal. 
While such an argument would undoubtedly furnish the basis for an 
interesting theory in the history of national-state relationships, the 


23 Ibid., Section 1, p. 221. 
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opinion in the case of In re Susan suggests the possibility that the state 
process could have been used for the arrest of the slave and then the 
national process for obtaining a certificate of removal. In any case, 
there would have been no violation of the Indiana kidnapping statute 
of 1824 because that statute was practically a re-enactment of the 
manstealing act of 1816.** 

Instead of the Indiana statute of 1824 interfering with the admin- 
istration of national fugitive slave laws, it appears to have been con- 
sistent with the theory of concurrent powers as elucidated by Judge 
Parke in the case of In re Susan. It merely provided a state statutory 
method, in addition to that of Congress, for the recovery of fugitive 
slaves. The history of Indiana’s legislative policy on this subject sug- 
gests that the statute of 1816 is a more striking example of interference 
with national law than the statute of 1824. The statute of 1816 appears 
to be mandatory in its wording whereas the statute of 1824 was clearly 
permissive and hence consistent with the national fugitive slave act of 
1793 in this respect. It is, moreover, a moot point as to whether or not 
the Supreme Court of the United States, if given the opportunity, would 
have held the Indiana statute of 1824 unconstitutional. It is true that 
Joseph Story, in 1842, while reading the opinion of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Prigg vs. Pennsylvania, held that Con- 
gress, according to the Constitution, had exclusive authority to legis 
late on matters pertaining to fugitive slaves and that states had no 
legislative authority at all in this field. Perhaps, on the authority of the 
opinion of the court in the Prigg case, the Indiana statute of 1824 was 
an unconstitutional exercise of state legislative power. This by no means 
is equivalent to saying that the Indiana law interfered with the ad 
ministration of the national law. At issue in the Prigg case, moreover, 
was a Pennsylvania statute which differed substantially from the Indiana 
statute of 1824.”° 

24 The Indiana kidnapping statute of 1824 provided penalties for seizing and taking 
out of the state any person ‘without establishing a claim according to the laws of this 
state, or of the United states."” See Section 21 of “An Act relative to Crime and Punish- 


ment,” approved January 20, 1824. Revised Laws of Indiana (1824), 142. 
25 Prigg vs. Pennsylvania (1842), 16 Peters 539. 
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Since the Indiana statute of 1824 did not interfere with the admin- 
istration of national law for the recovery of fugitive slaves, the ques- 
tion arises as to whether or not Pennsylvania in 1826, Connecticut in 
1828, and Vermont and New York in 1840 followed Indiana’s ex- 
ample. The Pennsylvania act of 1826, entitled ‘‘An Act to give effect 
to the provisions of the constitution of the United States, relative to 
fugitives from labour, for the protection of free people of colour, and 
to prevent kidnapping,” was similar to the Indiana statute of 1824 in 
that it called for a jury trial to determine the status of a fugitive slave. 
It was unlike the Indiana statute of 1824 or any previous Indiana stat- 
ute on the subject in that it expressly prohibited from being received 
in evidence the “oath of the owner or owners, or other persons inter- 
ested . . . on the hearing of the case.” It was unlike the Indiana statute 
of 1824, but like the Indiana statute of 1816, in that the warrant for 
the arrest of a fugitive slave was directed to a sheriff or constable of the 
county where the fugitive could be found.” Its kidnapping provisions 
were unlike the Indiana statute of 1824 or any previous Indiana statutes 
in that they contained no saving clause which made the provisions in- 
applicable if recovery of fugitive slaves was had according to the laws 
of the United States. The differences between the Indiana statute of 
1824 and the Pennsylvania statute of 1826 are sufficiently substantial 
to make it impossible to accept the general view that the second fol- 
lowed the first in interfering with the administration of national laws 
for the protection of slave owners’ property. There is no evidence, 
moreover, which seems in any way to connect the two statutes.** 

26 John Purdon (ed.), Digest of the Laws of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1831), 
654-57. 

27 [bid., 656. 

28 There are many conflicting views on the Pennsylavnia statute of 1826, especially 
with respect to its origins. See, for example, Edward Channing, A History of the United 
States, 6 vols. (New York, 1905-1925), V, 141; W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, The Phila- 
delphia Negro: A Social Study (Philadelphia, 1899), 25; Richard Hildreth, Despotism 
in America (Boston, 1854), 284; John Bach McMaster, A History of the People of the 
United States, 8 vols. (New York, 1883-1913), V, 217; John Thomas Scharf and Thomp- 
son Westcott, History of Philadelphia, 3 vols. (Philadelphia, 1884), 1, 617; and George 
M. Stroud, A Sketch of the Laws Relating to Slavery (Philadelphia, 1827), 169. The 


history of the Pennsylvania statute of 1826 can be sketched from many sources, of which 
the following are collaterally important: Pennsylvania Archives, Fourth Series, Papers of 
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There is yet another way, however, in which the Indiana statute of 
1824 and the Pennsylvania statute of 1826 are entirely unlike. The 
Pennsylvania statute explicitly interfered with the administration of 
national laws for the recovery of fugitive slaves by forbidding any 
alderman or justice of the peace of Pennsylvania from taking cog- 
nizance of “any fugitive from labour from any of the United States or 
territories, under a certain act of congress, passed on the twelfth day 
of February, one thousand seven hundred ninety-three, entitled ‘An 
Act respecting fugitives from justice, and persons escaping from the 
services of their masters.’ "’ The penalty for violating this express pro- 
hibition was a fine of not less than $500 nor more than $1,000.*° There 
is no such provision in the general revision of Indiana statutory law 
enacted in 1824; nor is there any in the whole legislative history of 
Indiana up to 1824. Pennsylvania could not have followed Indiana 
in this respect; nor did Pennsylvania follow any other state, because 
that part of the statute of 1826 is a re-enactment of a previous Pennsyl- 
vania statute approved on March 27, 1820, and entitled “An Act to 
prevent kidnapping.’’*° 

In tracing the origins of interference with the administration of 
national legislation for the recovery and protection of slave owners’ 
property and hence the beginnings of the rise among the free states 
of the peculiarly inverted doctrine of state rights, which became so 
prominent in the period immediately preceding the Civil War, it is 
clear that there is comparatively little useful material to be found in 
the history of Indiana's legislative policy through 1824. Indiana’s 
earliest legislation on the subject of fugitives from labor was based, 
apparently, on the theory that the states had concurrent authority along 


the Governors, 12 vols. (Harrisburg, 1900-1902), V, 371-72, 386-87, 627-29; Pennsyl- 
vania Archives, Ninth Series, 10 vols. (Philadelphia, 1931-1934), VIII, 6403, 6418; 
Philadelphia National Gazette and Literary Register, January 26, February 7, 11, 14, 16, 
18, 23, 1826; National Intelligencer (Washington), February 18, 1826; and Niles’ Week- 
ly Register, XXVII, 79-80 (October 2, 1824). 

29 Purdon (ed.), Digest of the Laws of Pennsylvania (1831), 657. 

$0 John Purdon (ed.), Digest of the Laws of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1824), 621. 
The claim of responsibility for the statute of 1820 was made by the Pennsylvania Society 
for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, in a memorial presented to the Pennsylvania leg- 
islature. Philadelphia National Gazette and Literary Register, February 14, 1826. 
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with Congress to implement the fugitive slave clause of the Constitu- 
tion. Indiana did not deviate from this theory. In fact, the statute of 
1824, when considered in the light of previous legislation, suggests a 
closer adherence to the concurrent powers theory than any earlier 
statute. 


By enacting the fugitive from labor statute of 1824, Indiana cer- 
tainly did not lead off along the line of interfering with the adminis- 
tration of national legislation for the protection of slave owners’ prop- 
erty; 4 fortiori, other states did not follow her example. For the origins 
of this whole development in the pre-Civil War period, it is necessary 
to look elsewhere, especially to Pennsylvania, and not in 1826, but at 
least as early as 1820. 











The Problem of Race Segregation in the 
Grand Army of the Republic 


By WALLACE E. Davies 


When the Grand Army of the Republic experienced an important 
period of revival in the early 1880's, not even the states of the former 
Confederacy escaped the momentum of its rapid growth, but expan- 
sion into that area quickly posed peculiar problems rising out of the 
racial situation. Branches of the order had existed there earlier as 
active political adjuncts of Radicalism but had collapsed along with 
the Reconstruction governments. The only survival was a feeble De- 
partment of Virginia (which included the remnants in North Caro- 
lina), whose following was largely Negro and which had more col- 
ored than white posts. Yet there remained scattered throughout the 
region a considerable body of Union veterans which the economic op- 
portunities of the New South and the attractions of a milder climate 
were causing to grow steadily.’ By the early 1880's this group was 
strong enough numerically and sufficiently accepted socially to attempt 
to infuse new life into the moribund Grand Army of the Republic in 
the southern states. 

Beginning with Arkansas in 1883, state organizations reappeared, 
until at the end of the decade there were also Departments of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia (in whose jurisdiction South Carolina fell), 

1Grand Army of the Republic, Journal of the Twenty-first Annual Session of the 
National Encampment, 1887 (Milwaukee, 1887), 252. 

2 Department of Virginia, Grand Army of the Republic, Proceedings of the Council 
of Administration and 13th Annual Encampment, 1884 (Hampton, Va., n.d.), 8; Depart- 


ment of Georgia, Grand Army of the Republic, Journal of the Ninth Annual Encamp- 
ment, 1897 (Atlanta, n.d.), 12. 
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Louisiana and Mississippi, Tennessee, and Texas.* By 1891 there were 
more than three hundred G.A.R. posts throughout the South, ranging 
from ten in Georgia-South Carolina to eighty-seven in Tennessee.* 
Their total membership was nearly eleven thousand, ranging from a 
little under three hundred in the Alabama Department to thirty-seven 
hundred in the Department of Tennessee.’ So conspicuous was this 
growth, first in numbers and then in devotion to their adopted com- 
munities, that in an outburst of “booster’’ exuberance one hundred 
and fifty converts to Florida’s charms and resources considerably startled 
the 1891 national encampment by arriving “bedecked in hats, not only 
of curious construction, but made of natural seaweed,” on a special 
train which included one car devoted exclusively to the state’s products, 
from banana trees in blossom to a live crocodile ten feet long.’ But 
these developments also brought the order abruptly face to face with 
the racial question, and the veterans’ reaction to Negro applications 
for membership dramatically illustrated the swift accommodation of 
northern immigrants to southern mores. In their anxiety to build up 
the society among the whites and to win acceptance in their new homes, 
the local leaders quickly decided that it was necessary to introduce the 
color line. Equally significant was the reluctance of many ex-soldiers 
who had remained in the North to champion the Negroes’ cause. 

In Louisiana, where the issue first became acute, the white members 
most clearly revealed the economic and social compulsions for con- 
forming to the social arrangements which they found below the Mason 
and Dixon line. In 1883 survivors of the Union Army formed the 
state’s first post in New Orleans, “at a time when it was a disgrace to 

8 The sequence of formation was: Arkansas, 1883; Louisiana-Mississippi, Tennessee, 
and Florida, 1884; Texas, 1885; Georgia, 1888; Alabama, 1889. Grand Army of the 


Republic, Journal of the Twenty-fifth National Encampment, 1891 (Rutland, Vt., 1891), 
43-44, 

4 The exact number in each department was: Tennessee, 87; Arkansas, 77; Texas, 48; 
Virginia-North Carolina, 44; Florida, 19; Louisiana-Mississippi, 17; Alabama, 11; 
Georgia-South Carolina, 10. Ibid., 66. ' 

5 In June, 1891, the membership in the southern states was: Tennessee, 3,719; Arkan- 
sas, 2,200; Virginia-North Carolina, 1,422; Texas, 1,305; Louisiana-Mississippi, 1,093; 
Florida, 455; Georgia-South Carolina, 439; Alabama, 293. Ibid. 

® New York Tribune, August 4, 1891. 
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be seen with an army button, or the badge of the Grand Army of the 
Republic.” Organization of a Department of Louisiana and Mississippi 
followed the next year, and gradually, the members later reported, 
“we made ourselves respected individually, and made the Grand Army 
an honorable organization, so recognized among the strongest and 
worst confederates of Louisiana.’ Since they thought that this cor- 
diality depended on their remaining solely a white organization, they 
were almost unanimous in their refusal to admit Negroes.* 

In 1889, however, the state commander, Jacob Gray, created a crisis 
by authorizing the formation of several colored posts. According to 
his opponents, ‘in his foolishness, or in his drunkenness’ Gray had 
ordered the members to attend Jefferson Davis’ funeral and, when 
they indignantly refused, had gone himself as a pallbearer, wearing 
a G.A.R. badge. When several posts passed critical resolutions, he 
retaliated by mustering in seven or eight hundred Negroes in less than 
a week.® Most of these recruits, the whites charged, were not even 
bona fide veterans, in many cases actually being under forty years of 
age, and, in addition to being ‘‘aggressive and insolent in manner,” 
had “not any idea or conception of what the true meaning of the ob- 
jects of the Order are.’ Their admission, declared Gray's successor as 
commander, ‘has been a work of fraud and most flagrant rascality, 
and all done from a spirit of revenge.””° 

However valid these contentions may have been, the white members’ 
immediate protests also revealed how sensitive they had become to 
their new social environment. The department’s senior vice-commander 
furnished an explicit description of their difficult position: 

Through force of circumstances which they could neither control nor avert, they 
find themselves domiciled in a section of the country where peculiar social con- 


ditions exist and which they are powerless to change. The inexorable law of 
this social condition is such that the white man who associates upon terms of 


7™G.AR., Journal, 25th National Encampment, 1891, 259. 

8G.AR., Journal, 21st National Encampment, 1887, 254. 

®G.AR., Journal, 25th National Encampment, 1891, 261. See also, Public Opinion 
(Washington, 1886-1906), VIII (1890), 354. 

10 Department of Louisiana and Mississippi, Grand Army of the Republic, Proceedings 
of the Eighth Annual Encampment, 1891 (New Orleans, 1891), 8-9. 
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social equality with the black man is barred from all association with the people 
of the white race and practically excluded from the privilege of earning a live- 
lihood. It points the finger of scorn and derision to the wife of his bosom and 
the children of his love." 

The words of other veterans indicated, moreover, that the motivation 
for their outcry was not merely a negative one, fear of poverty and 
ostracism, but was also a positive approval of segregation. The press 
reported a New Orleans member as declaring: 


The Confederate organizations and other kind friends have joined us with true 
friendship every Decoration day in our celebration of that day, which is ob- 
served all over the Union. Now then, is it reasonable to expect—and, indeed, 
we don’t,—that our former friends will join with the Grand Army of the Re- 
public again when they are compelled by virtue of their friendship to us to 
march with those whom neither they nor the majority of us consider our social 
equals ??2 

“Those of you who have never lived any length of time in the South, 
can have no conception of the state of society there,” one of Louisiana's 
delegates later informed the 1891 national encampment. “I say this,” 
he continued, “we live in a country that we have chosen as our homes. 
We have made up our minds to live there. Our children are growing 
up there. They marry. It is right that we should conform to the social 
laws and rules that surround us.’ 

As a result of these views, the council of administration of the 
Louisiana Department first asked the national organization not to 
recognize Gray's actions, and later decided that, if the national con- 
vention upheld the Negro posts, it would seek permission to form a 
separate white Department of the Gulf.”* Its delegates arrived at the 
1891 national encampment determined to press the issue. If the meeting 
did not segregate the Negroes, the department commander, George T. 
Hedges, informed the press, ‘there won't be a white member of the 
G.A.R. south of the Ohio of [sic] Potomac a year hence. They are 


11 [bid., 16. 

12 Judge Henry Heidenhain, of New Orleans, quoted in Public Opinion, VIII (1890), 
354, from Springfield (Mass.) Republican, January 11, 1890. 

18G.A.R., Journal, 25th National Encampment, 1891, 259-60. 

14 Dept. of La., G.A.R., Proceedings, 8th Annual Encampment, 1891, 25-26. 
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outnumbering us in the posts, thus putting us directly under them. 
That we will not stand.”** “We will not associate with them,” the 
assistant quartermaster general, Charles F. Fink, similarly warned, 
“and if the present encampment does not do something to relieve the 
Southern posts of this growing trouble then white G.A.R. veterans 
will withdraw.’’** 

This stand not only reflected sentiment in Louisiana but also ex- 
pressed the attitude of Giand Army men elsewhere in the Deep South. 
In Alabama the senior vice-commander cited the disruptive effect of 
organizing colored posts in Louisiana as justification for his having 
refused a charter to some Mobile Negroes. “Such close comradeship 
as our order inspires, will not permit of the introduction of this ele- 
ment into our ranks,” he declared, ‘at least, here in the South where 
the question of race enters so largely into the subjects affecting man’s 
happiness and success.’ His comrades voiced their approval by elect- 
ing him department commander.’* Meanwhile, the Georgia branch also 
had to face the problem when representatives of two colored posts 
applied for admission to its first state encampment in January, 1890. 
In the ensuing discussion a former local commander testified that, like 
all the other members of his post, he had originally opposed the for- 
mation of a colored unit in the same city but that, contrary to his ap- 
prehension, its existence had neither injured the members socially or 
economically nor drastically reduced the white enrollment. But when 
the convention adopted a minority report admitting the Negroes, the 
delegates of a white post promptly withdrew in protest and the meeting 
hastily urged the organization of additional colored branches so that 
they could eventually establish a separate department.’* 

For such endorsements of racial discrimination to come from the 
Grand Army of the Republic seemed so incongruous that they drew 

15 New York Tribune, August 5, 1891. 

16 [bid., August 4, 1891. 

17 Department of Alabama, Grand Army of the Republic, Third Annual Encampment, 
1891 (Birmingham, 1891), 7. 

18 [bid., 14. 


19 Department of Georgia, Grand Army of the Republic, Journal of the First Annual 
Session, 1890 (Atlanta, 1890), 8-9, 12. 
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national publicity, especially as they came at the same time that the 
proposal of Senator John T. Morgan, of Alabama, to send all Negroes 
back to Africa had just created a flurry of interest in the race question, 
and had shocked many northern members.*® Already, as early as 1887, 
the national encampment had debated Louisiana’s attitude. At that 
time A. S. Graham, the department commander, contended that the 
G.A.R. was a social organization to which mere service in the Union 
Army did not automatically guarantee admission, added that in any 
case the Negroes had never been valid soldiers in the way the northern 
volunteers had been, and, finally, insisted: ““When I enlisted in April, 
1861, with thousands of others, the black was never taken into con- 
sideration at all. I went to defend the flag. My comrades went to do 
the same thing.”** Tennessee’s commander, William J. Ramage, of 
Knoxville, argued that it was inexpedient to form colored posts because 
the Negroes had neither the knowledge nor the ability to keep up an 
organization.” 

In opposition, Edgar Allan, of Richmond, the junior vice-command- 
er-in-chief, defended the Negroes’ war record and assailed segrega- 
tion. “For twenty odd years some of us fought this thing in Virginia,” 
he announced, ‘‘and we have fought it until we have well nigh lived 
down the ostracism which has met us because of our courage.”** A 
California delegate reminded the meeting that within the G.A.R. there 
was supposed to be ‘‘no distinction of color, creed or nationality.” Ob- 
serving with some bitterness that the Louisiana members had helped to 
unveil and decorate a statue to Albert S. Johnston, he concluded that 
he “would rather shake hands with the blackest nigger in the land if 

20 See, for example, selections from press comments, in Public Opinion, VIII (1890), 
353-56. Such discrimination, however, was not entirely unknown among the northern 
G.A.R. In both New York and Pennsylvania during the 1880's there were instances of 
posts refusing to admit Negroes, but the New York state encampment officially condemned 
this practice. Department of Pennsylvania, Grand Army of the Republic, Proceedings of 
the 36th and 37th Encampments, 1884-1885 (Philadelphia, 1885), 261; Department of 
New York, Grand Army of the Republic, Proceedings of the Twenty-first Annual Encamp- 
ment, 1887 (Albany, 1887), 81. 

21G.A.R., Journal, 21st National Encampment, 1887, 254. 
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he was a true, honest, man, than with a traitor.’’** The convention final- 
ly empowered the commander-in-chief to issue a charter directly to any 
post denied one because of color.”® 

When, a few years later, the reverberations of the Gray episode 
revealed that, despite this rebuke, Louisiana was persisting in its ban 
against the blacks, renewed criticisms came from Grand Army officials 
and sessions as widely scattered as Massachusetts, Illinois, Oregon, and 
even the border state of Maryland.** Similarly, the Grand Army Rec- 
ord, published in Boston, asserted that “No distinction of race, color or 
politics should debar any respectable veteran who honorably wore the 
Union Blue from joining the Grand Army.” 

The cautious attitude of the order's national leaders, however, sug- 
gested that other members had moved far from the crusading Radi- 
calism of Reconstruction years. Indeed, the Louisiana members claimed 
that at the 1889 national encampment the newly elected commander- 
in-chief, Russell A. Alger (subsequently McKinley's rather ill-fated 
Secretary of War), had privately advised them against forming col- 
ored posts.”* Certainly his public pronouncements at the Boston con- 
vention the following year were evasive. ‘It is the same question that 
today is disturbing many localities in the southern part of this coun- 
try,” he observed non-committally, ‘‘and which will require patience 
and concessions from all parties to settle.”** When a colored member 
from New Jersey protested that representatives of the disputed Negro 
posts had not been admitted to the encampment, the judge advocate 

24 Ibid., 255. 

25 Ibid. 

26 Department of Massachusetts, Grand Army of the Republic, Proceedings of the 
Twenty-third Annual Encampment, 1890 (Boston, 1890), 7-8, 13; Department of Illinois, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Proceedings of the Twenty-third Annual Encampment, 1889 
(Chicago, n.d.), 154; Department of Oregon, Grand Army of the Republic, Proceedings 
of the Tenth Annual Encampment, 1891 (The Dalles, Ore., 1891), 15; Department of 
Maryland, Grand Army of the Republic, Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Encamp- 
ment, 1890 (Baltimore, 1890), 44. The “fine appearance” of a Maryland post of colored 
veterans in the parade at the 1891 national encampment “elicited marked applause.” New 
York Tribune, August 5, 1891. 

27 Grand Army Record (Boston, 1885-1901), V (1890), 4. 

28 Springfield (Mass.) Republican, January 11, 1890. 


28 Grand Army of the Republic, Journal of the Twenty-fourth Annual Session of the 
National Encampment, 1890 (Detroit, 1890), 6. 
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general soothed him with the explanation that their exclusion resulted 
from improper organization rather than from racial discrimination.*° 
Meanwhile, there was clearly a growing sentiment within the order 
for separate Negro departments in the South. Even the most prominent 
of the veterans’ papers, the National Tribune, felt that to insist upon 
equality would be to “cram an obnoxious arrangement upon people 
without any advantage to anyone whatever.’”™ 

Alger’s successor as commander-in-chief, Wheelock Veazey, came 
from Miss Ophelia’s native state of Vermont and revealed much of 
the same sense of bafflement in coping with the southern racial prob- 
lem as had Mrs. Stowe’s fictional character. In his perplexity he finally 
sent official inspectors to the scene of the controversy. They recom- 
mended the organization of a separate Negro department covering the 
same area as some of the existing southern branches. Veazey later 
claimed that he had refused to endorse this solution until the Negroes 
had assured him in writing that it was satisfactory to them. Their 
acquiescence, he said, stemmed from a conviction that ‘matters had 
come to such a pass in Lou. and Miss. they did not believe they would 
be of any account even if tolerated without objection; and that if they 
showed themselves capable of maintaining a Dept reasonably well it 
would grow and would have opportunity to show their capability and 
would make them felt much more potently as a class than it would be 
possible otherwise.’*? Under the impression, therefore, that he was 
acting according to the Negroes’ own wishes, Veazey suggested to the 
Detroit meeting, in August, 1891, that it empower his successor to 
establish a separate Negro department if he should think it advisable. 

To Veazey’s surprise and dismay, this proposal, instead of proving 
conciliatory, merely provoked an additional storm. The practice at 
each Grand Army convention was to refer the commander-in-chief's 
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81 National Tribune (Washington, D. C.), December 6, 1890. See also, tbid., October 
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address with its recommendations to a committee which later reported 
its approval or disapproval. At Detroit all but one member of this 
group, which included three former commanders-in-chief (one of whom 
was Lucius Fairchild, who four years earlier had publicly invoked a 
thricefold divine palsy on Grover Cleveland for returning the Confed- 
erate battle flags), condemned Veazey’s formula as furthering the color 
barrier. The lone dissenter, W. S. Decker, of Denver, after citing his 
war service with a colored regiment and his wholehearted acceptance of 
Negroes in his own post as proof that he did not believe in racial dis- 
crimination, argued nevertheless that in the South it was as proper 
to have separate G. A. R. organizations as it was to have separate 
churches and Masonic lodges. If the meeting did not dispose of the 
issue on that basis, “it will be here a year from now, and it will be here 
continually until it is settled according to the condition of affairs as we 
find them in Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina and the Southern 
states,” he predicted. ‘You must not judge the condition of affairs 
down there to be such as you see in the State of Michigan and other 
Northern States.”’** Such an outburst of hisses greeted this statement 
that the presiding officer had to threaten to clear the galleries.*° The 
spokesman for the Louisiana whites, who were jubilant over Veazey’s 
decision, was again Graham. He, too, denied any hostility toward the 
Negro. “I for one . . . will be among the first to maintain the rights 
of the colored man before the laws and tribunals of this country; give 
him free protection in his wife, his family, his children and property, 
and equality before the law,” he announced. “There the matter ends 

. . we have no objections to a thousand or ten thousand colored men 
in New Orleans, but there the social arrangements are such that we 
want them by themselves.’’** 

The champions of the Negro veteran came not from the North but 
from the border states. “I am willing to recognize him as a comrade 
and take him into my Post notwithstanding I am a Southern man,” 
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declared R. S. Northcott, of West Virginia. ‘I have plowed many a 
day beside a nigger boy when I was a boy, and in the evening we would 
go swimming together, and I am willing to meet him upon an equality 
in our Post.”*’ In contrast to the strong opposition which Decker’s 
statement had aroused, applause greeted former Commander-in-Chief 
William Warner's account of how he had joined the Grand Army in 
Kansas City, Missouri, against his friends’ advice and had frequently 
marched with colored posts. He denied that segregation was as valid 
a policy for the G. A. R. as for the churches or Masons. “Comrades, 
when these black men or white men, or whatever color or nationality 
they may have been, shouldered the musket in defense of the Union, 
it was not a question of etiquette, or a question of sociability,” he 
asserted. “It was a question of loyalty.’’** Finally, the colored members, 
whom Veazey had thought he was pleasing, now claimed that they 
had not understood his meaning and joined the opposition. “If you 
turn your back upon us,” a Washington Negro pleaded, ‘whom shall 
we look to, where shall we go?’’** The meeting eventually voted down 
the idea of a separate department.*° 

Such a public debate on racial discrimination at the annual conclave 
of the Grand Army of the Republic caused widespread comment. A 
number of northern newspapers, chiefly Republican in their political 
sympathies, praised the order's refusal to draw the color line.’ Typical 
of this viewpoint was the Chicago Inter-Ocean’s declaration that ‘The 
American people would have been shocked and humiliated had that 
organization given its sanction to the color prejudice.’’** Prominent 
veterans’ papers, such as the Grand Army Record and the American 
Tribune, echoed these views.** “It is always safe to stand up right 

81 [bid., 258. 
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square in one’s boots for Right because it is right,” the Grand Army 
Record proclaimed. “Above all men Grand Army men should never 
yield the slightest fraction of the results of the Rebellion to the hanker- 
ings of quondam Rebels. . . . A favorable action on this request would 
have thrown all the moral influence of the Grand Army of the Republic 
in favor of the political oppression of the colored Veterans of the 
South.”"** These words doubtless reflected the sentiments of many 
members who still applied the ideals and slogans of a quarter of a 
century earlier to the current situation. ‘That committee at Detroit 
deserves the thanks of every American citizen,’ one veteran wrote a 
New York newspaper, “and here is mine.”*° 

More significant of shifting attitudes in the North was the extent to 
which the less partisan papers pointed out that the G. A. R.’s even 
considering Jim Crowism revealed how complex a social question the 
racial issue had become in the South and then hinted that Northerners 
might act the same way under similar circumstances. ‘The mere fact 
that an attempt has been made, even though unsuccessful, to draw the 
color line in the Grand Army,” observed the Providence Journal, “ought 
to show our Northern negrophiles and fire eaters that it is not partisan 
animosity but natural race prejudice and the desire of self defence 
which induces the white men of the South, practically as a unit, to 
withhold from the negroes, wherever and however they can, the full 
powers and influence that their superiority in numbers would secure for 
them.’’** The New York Herald was moved to similar reflection: 
All this gives rise to a very interesting question—namely, should these races, 
which are not at present on a social equality, be forced to mingle? Another 
question is, can you fairly condemn a minority of white men for their unwill- 
ingness to submit to a majority of colored men? A third question is, what 
proportion of Northern veterans would feel just as these Southern veterans do if 


they were citizens of Louisiana? To “put yourself in his place” is the easiest 
way to understand this question in all its bearings.*” 
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Even the staunchly Republican New York Tribune, though decrying 
“the barefaced expulsion of the negro posts from the Department under 
the flimsiest of all pretenses,” felt forced to admit that “In the South, 
however, it seems that nobody can live long without bowing to South- 
ern bias, and while this by no means condones the general illiberality 
it at least illumines the situation.”** 

Though the national encampment had expressed its policy, the Loui- 
siana veterans remained intransigent. In March, 1892, their commander 
again refused to recognize the colored posts. Thereupon Commander- 
in-Chief John M. Palmer suspended him and placed the department 
under the senior vice-commander, who within a month had to be simi- 
larly penalized. Next the department tried to surrender its charter, 
but Palmer rejected this petition and appointed a former head, A. S. 
Badger, as commander pro tem. The branch was reorganized in August, 
1892, with representatives of the colored posts present.” Badger’s first 
impression was that the personnel of the disputed units was “excellent; 
instead of an ignorant lot of men, as they have been pictured, I found 
a really intelligent body of comrades in each Post.’*® But a year later 
he had to admit that investigation had justified accusations of irregu- 
larity, ineligibility, and misappropriation of funds.** Meanwhile, a 
tremendous overturn in membership had occurred. Between December, 
1891, and March, 1892, the number dropped from 1,058 to 332. After 
the admission of Negroes it rose within a few months to 1,323. Several 
white posts surrendered their charters, and all but one declined in size; 
the colored ones showed great gains, and several additional ones ap- 
peared.” 

No sooner had the issue been settled in Louisiana, largely by the 
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elimination of white members, than it arose in Texas. Early in 1892 
the state organization refused to approve the organization of a colored 
post in San Antonio, though the encampment finally deleted a sug- 
gestion that Louisiana would be a more appropriate place for it to 
apply.** In response to pleas from both the state commander and 
Commander-in-Chief A. G. Weissert, the following year’s convention 
agreed unanimously to expunge this decision from the records as being 
in conflict with the rules of the order.* Nevertheless, though in suc- 
ceeding years department officials admitted freely that a number of 
colored posts would have risen if given permission, they also reported 
with equal frankness that they had found various excuses for delaying 
action or for rejecting requests on the ground that they were not in 
precisely the proper form.°° When at last the department commander 
informed the national organization that Texas would not charter any 
Negro groups unless they were transferred to a separate department, 
Commander-in-Chief Thomas Lawlor replied that they must be ad- 
mitted if their applications were technically correct. Since this had no 
effect, he resorted to Veazey’s device of sending an investigator to the 
spot. Lawlor’s eventual conclusion was that the Negroes had not 
fulfilled all requirements, as the Texans had contended, and that, i‘ 
they had done so, there would have been no racial discrimination. 
This formula made it unnecessary to probe any further into an in- 
creasingly awkward situation. About the same time the order accepted 
Alabama's denial that it was drawing the color line, though a few years 
later it seemed quite apparent that in reality it was doing just that.” 
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About all that the national organization could actually accomplish, as 
it apparently fully realized by the turn of the century, was to make 
such gestures of appeasement to its colored members as electing Charles 
H. Shute, a Louisiana Negro, junior commander-in-chief in 1894.°* 

The problem of admitting Negroes without losing white members 
proved equally perplexing to the G.A.R.’s auxiliary, the Woman’s 
Relief Corps. Founded in 1883 as one of the earliest women’s national 
patriotic societies, by 1900 this organization had won a following of 
nearly 120,000, distributed in approximately three thousand local chap- 
ters known as corps, each affiliated with a Grand Army post. Several 
of these, mostly in Virginia but also scattered throughout the entire 
South, were Negro; they were classified as “Detached Corps” and re- 
ported directly to the national organization. As the G.A.R. expanded 
into the former Confederacy, the W.R.C. also developed state organi- 
zations there in the early 1890's which, in the case of Louisiana- 
Mississippi and Tennessee at least, also promptly imitated the veterans’ 
policy of excluding Negroes.*® 

But, unlike the Grand Army, the color prejudice soon became as 
acute in the W.R.C. units in the border states as among those in the 
Deep South. As early as 1892 the national vice-president, who came 
from Covington, Kentucky, urged “in weak Departments like ours 
that the White Corps should be largely organized and no effort made 
to push the formation of Colored Corps until that has been done. My 
experience has shown that, if a Colored Corps is organized in a town 
first, you will get no other.’°® This conviction deepened, until five 
years later the president and other officials of the Kentucky branch, 
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sixteen of whose twenty-eight corps were colored, petitioned that it 
be divided into separate white and black groups. Representatives from 
Maryland at once asked that their state be included in such an arrange- 
ment. Their arguments followed a familiar pattern. The colored mem- 
bers, said the white women, were so often unable to read, write, or 
keep proper financial accounts that they could not carry on the work 
of the order on the same level as the white corps. But, once again, 
discrimination was also justified on the pragmatic ground that white 
women would not join an organization that included Negroes, and, 
once again, many of the society's leaders in the North showed a will- 
ingness to recognize and accept this situation. A former national sec- 
retary, Mrs. Harriette Reed, of Dorchester, confident that ‘‘as a Mas- 
sachusetts woman, no one will accuse me of drawing the color line,” 
reminded the convention that the Maryland branch had started out 
with “the very best women in the city of Baltimore,” but was steadily 
losing them because of the “peculiar conditions” there. Repeating an 
idea frequently expressed by her male colleagues, though borrowing 
her phraseology from a public figure not ordinarily imitated by the 
veterans, she insisted: “it is this condition and not a theory that we 
are now discussing. . . . It is not Ohio, it is not Massachusetts, it is not 
Maine that we are considering. The conditions of life are entirely dif- 
ferent than with us.” Her verdict was that “there can never be in our 
day a Department of white and colored Corps working together har- 
moniously.”"™ 

On the other hand, one of the order’s best known leaders, Mrs. 
Annie Wittenmyer, represented a traditional northern viewpoint when 
she testified that her state of Pennsylvania made no distinctions as to 
color and then implied that the southern states should be able to follow 
its example.** The most effective champion of extending the organi- 
zation among colored women and then accepting their corps on an 
equal basis, however, was Mrs. Julia Layton, of Washington, D. C. 
Born a slave in Virginia, set free as a child when her father purchased 
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her for two hundred and fifty dollars, she had eventually become the 
official organizer for the W.R.C. among southern colored women. 
Announcing that she spoke “not as a representative of a despised and 
ignorant race depicted to you this morning,” but ‘‘as a member of the 
Woman's Relief Corps, who joined it with the understanding that it 
was the one organization on the face of the globe that accorded a 
woman her right, be she black or white,”®* she suggested that, if the 
colored women were as backward as described, the white members 
might better attempt to improve their condition rather than merely 
spurn them. The meeting finally tabled the original petition.” 

But, as in the Grand Army, the unwillingness of the national or- 
ganization to give official sanction to the color line did nothing to 
alter the determination of the Southerners to avoid social association 
with the Negroes. Though denied a formal separation, in practice 
Maryland’s white members carefully seated the Negroes in one corner 
of convention halls and at different tables at luncheons.® In 1900, 
Kentucky and Maryland again asked for a division of white and colored 
units. Again they won the support of Northerners who argued that 
the order could not combat such deeply imbedded sentiments. ‘“We 
cannot wipe out this prejudice of the Southern States,” asserted a past 
national head of the society, Mrs. Agnes Hitt, of Indianapolis, “and 
because it cannot be done I appeal for the future of these Corps both 
white and colored that this petition be granted.”® Even the national 
president, Mrs. Harriet Bodge, of Hartford, Connecticut, formally 
recommended favorable action on the request. Though Mrs. Layton 
protested that “the more you cater to prejudice the greater the prejudice 
becomes,’ the society finally decided to divide the units.* 

The final incident that resulted from the W.R.C.’s recurrent fear of 
losing its white members if it did not segregate Negroes came at the 
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1906 session. After reporting that the colored groups seemed to be 
very irregular and uncertain in their work, the national president, Mrs. 
Abbie Adams, of Nebraska, recommended that no more charters be 
issued to colored corps and that those units with no permanent meeting 
place be dropped.” In support, Mrs. Hitt argued that the W.R.C.’s 
primary objective was to carry patriotic teaching to southern white 
women and children and that it would be unable to reach them as long 
as it also worked with the Negroes.”® But the tide of sentiment had 
begun to turn, and now some northern delegates rallied to the defense 
of their colored colleagues. ‘They are about all there is down there 
that is patriotic,” one announced, while another contended that “if it 
were not for the colored members of our organization there are sec- 
tions of the South where the flag would be unknown, absolutely un- 
known.’"* This time the order decided to reject the president’s recom- 
mendation.”* 

This decision proved something of a turning point, since thereafter 
the Woman’s Relief Corps apparently accepted the presence of its 
colored members and even appointed Mrs. Layton assistant national 
inspector to work among the Negro corps. Her description of one in- 
spection trip gave the 1911 national convention a graphic picture of 
the difficulties inherent in such labors: 

I was not allowed to ride in the same coaches on the cars with white people but 
was forced to travel in the Jim Crow cars with the convicts. I was not permitted 
to sit in the ladies’ waiting room at the depots but had to wait outside for the 
train. One place where we had to change cars I sat nearly all night outside 
the station waiting for the train, sat there exposed to I did not know what 
danger, with my left hand in the hand of God and a six-shooter in my right. 
I had to walk several miles in the turpentine district to reach the Corps I was 
sent to inspect. After I had tramped about six miles, 1 came to a wire fence, 
seven feet high, but I did not turn back. I took off my coat, folded it up and 


pushed it through the fence, and although I weigh 197 pounds I got down on 
the ground and tried to crawl under that fence. I got through, but when I stood 
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up I was covered with rosin from head to foot. Down in Florida I had to walk 
a saw-tooth trestle. These saw-tooth bridges are built that way so the cattle can- 
not cross them, but I managed somehow to do it, and when I did get to the 
Corps I was to inspect I found twenty-two earnest loyal black women, although 
only two of them could read and write. 1 had them memorize the ritual, and 
instructed them in the flag work.7? 


Though she conceded that “sometimes the treasurer of a Corps was 
found who could not tell 4 from 5,” thereby confirming to some extent 
the white women’s protests as to the Negroes’ lack of ability to handle 
the organization’s work, she nevertheless concluded: ‘God will reward 
you for your interest in the poor, neglected colored Corps, that have 
been standing helpless at the gateway vainly asking that someone be 
sent to show them the way. You listened to their mute appeal and I 
trust that you may see the day when they are numbered among the best 
workers of the Woman’s Relief Corps.” 

This series of episodes within both the G.A.R. and the W.R.C. 
clearly demonstrated that there was no unanimous belief that in form- 
ing patriotic societies to commemorate the ideals of the Civil War their 
adherents had incurred any obligation to defend Negro rights against 
the dominant southern social arrangements. While some members in 
the North did deprecate racial discrimination, many others, from above 
the Mason and Dixon line as well as below, obviously felt that the 
time had come to accept segregation. Whenever the Grand Army’s na- 
tional organization tried to uphold the blacks, it found it could enforce 
its decisions only at the expense of disrupting its southern departments. 
When matters came to such a showdown, the debates in meetings 
showed that many preferred to retain and expand the white member- 
ship rather than to insist upon an equality of status for the colored 
recruits. Finally, apparently no one in either the men’s or women’s 
orders ever questioned the basic assumption that, even if included in 
the same department, white and blacks in the South should always be 
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separated locally into different units. Such harmonizing of views among 
whites regardless of section may have been an important step on the 
road to reunion, but it also definitely abandoned the Negroes to what- 
ever discipline their white neighbors chose to impose. 
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The Mexican War Experience of 
Josiah Gorgas 


By FRANK E. VANDIVER 


The importance of the war between the United States and Mexico 
in 1846-1848 as a conflict in which future officers of the Union and 
Confederate armies obtained combat experience has been generally 
recognized by historians, and specific application of its value has been 
made in numerous individual cases. For the most part, however, atten- 
tion has been centered on the lessons learned by line officers whose 
service in both the Mexican and the Civil War was performed in the 
field rather than behind the line of action in the less spectacular role 
of providing the necessary supplies and equipment. Too little has been 
said about the experience gained by quartermasters, commissaries, and 
ordnance officers in trying to solve the unusual supply problems en- 
countered under battle conditions in the conduct of the Mexican cam- 
paigns. Lessons in logistics which he learned in those campaigns 
proved extremely helpful to Abraham C. Myers, for example, when 
as the first quartermaster general of the Confederacy he had to face 
problems of transportation in Northern Virginia which were suggestive 
of those in Mexico. So, too, did the Mexican War experience of Josiah 
Gorgas stand him in good stead in meeting the problems which he 
faced as chief of ordnance of the Confederate army some thirteen years 
later. 

In Gorgas’ particular case, the war with Mexico was to have a 
variety of influences. As a young, headstrong, and somewhat willful 
lieutenant of ordnance, he developed in Mexico a certain sense of dis- 
cipline which colored his relations with the Confederate high com- 
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mand and with his own subordinates. He also became militantly aware 
of some of his prerogatives, and this was a variable factor in his ad- 
ministration of the Ordnance Bureau in Richmond. But, above all, he 
learned his profession thoroughly, for actual participation in war was 
a far better teacher than any of the textbooks which he had studied at 
West Point from 1837 to 1841. Since the experience gained and the 
attitudes developed in Mexico had a direct bearing on the highly im- 
portant contribution Gorgas made as Confederate chief of ordnance, 
an account of his career from 1846 to 1848 should be of interest to the 
student of the military aspects of the Civil War.’ 

Gorgas had recently returned from a year’s leave of absence in 
Europe, and was stationed at Watervliet Arsenal, in New York, when 
fighting began on the Mexican border in April, 1846. He was much 
interested in all of the operations and movements of Zachary Taylor, 
for it seemed that he might at last get a chance to test in war what he 
had so long studied in peace. He soon heard, however, that his chance 
for action might lie in another quarter. His friend, Brigadier General 
John E. Wool, was to have command of an expedition which would 
invade Mexico. This force, embracing regulars and volunteers, infantry 
and cavalry, was to rendezvous at San Antonio, Texas, and then move 
south for the attack. A conversation with Wool drew the information 
that he needed extra staff officers and would ask that Gorgas be as- 
signed to his headquarters.’ 

1In “A Note on Josiah Gorgas in the Mexican War,” in Journal of Southern History 
(Baton Rouge, 1935- ), XI (1945), 103-106, the present writer gave a brief sketch of 
Gorgas’ preliminary experience and his attitudes during the war as expressed in letters to 
his mother. Subsequent research now makes it possible to expand considerably the story 
of his Mexican War activities. The present paper was completed under a grant-in-aid 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. 

2 The date of this conversation cannot be stated positively, but it must have been some 
time during May or June, 1846. See Gorgas to Lieutenant Colonel George Talcott, June 
12, 1846, in War Department, Ordnance Records, Letters Received by the Chief of Ord- 
nance, 1846 (National Archives, Washington, D. C.), File G, Document 55. Gorgas wrote: 
“Genl Wool intimated to me in conversation the probability that an Ordnance Officer 
will be required upon his staff at an early day, & also his desire to have me detailed in 
case one should be designated: I have the honor therefore to request that should the 
General require an officer of our Corps I may be appointed to the duty.” See also Wool to 


the Adjutant General of the Army, June 18, 1846, in War Department, Adjutant General's 
Office, Letters Received, 1846 (National Archives). 
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Satisfied by the combined statements of Wool and Chief of Ordnance 
George Talcott that his appointment was assured, Gorgas was rudely 
surprised when another officer was chosen instead. Hurt by what he 
considered to be flagrant disregard of past promises on Talcott’s part, 
Gorgas addressed that officer a letter, couched in terms of disbelief and 
amazement: “I cannot express to you my exceeding disappointment 
that I have not been designated by you for this duty—a duty to which 
I have been looking forward . . . & for which I was encouraged by 
your verbal assurances to prepare myself.”* But he did not abandon 
hope of obtaining the assignment, nor did he seem to suspect that the 
real explanation of his failure probably lay in an unfortunately phrased 
letter which he had written to Secretary of State James Buchanan in 
1845, and which had not been sent through the customary military 
channels. 

The letter to Buchanan had grown out of his resentment at the fail- 
ure of the Secretary of State to comply with his request for letters of 
introduction to United States ministers abroad for use in obtaining 
admission to arsenals and other military establishments during his 
European tour. In an effort to explain this to Secretary of War Wil- 
liam L. Marcy, Gorgas wrote: “Stung with what appeared to me a 
most unnecessary ommission of courtesy on the part of the Secy. of 
State, I replied in terms which I regret to hear have injured me in the 
estimation of the Secy. of War, but which I shall only learn to regret, 
when I am convinced that they were erroneously applied.”’* To Colonel 
Talcott, through whom as his superior officer the letter to Marcy had 
to be sent, Gorgas explained that he certainly would have hesitated to 
address to the Secretary of War ‘‘a remonstrance of the kind at which 
offense is taken, but in the Secy. of State I recognised only a high func- 
tionary of Government, and not a military Superior.””* Talcott did not 
transmit the letter to Marcy, thus indicating his own misgivings con- 

8 Gorgas to Talcott, July 1, 1846, Ordnance Records, Letters Received, 1846, File G, 
ae to William L. Marcy, July 8, 1845, in Ordnance Records, Letters Received, 
1845, File G, Doc. 75. The letter to Buchanan has not been found, but its import can 


be inferred from the contents of this letter to Marcy. 
5 Gorgas to Talcott, July 8, 1845, bid. 
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cerning the propriety of Gorgas’ explanation, and his doubt combined 
with Marcy's lack of complete information placed Gorgas in an un- 
favorable position with those who could determine his assignments. 

In November, 1846, by which time Gorgas might readily have given 
up hope of assignment to an active theatre, Captain Benjamin Huger 
asked that he be sent to New York to discuss possibilities of service 
in Mexico. Captain Huger, a South Carolinian and an industrious and 
able ordnance man, had been selected to accompany General Winfield 
Scott on the Vera Cruz expedition as chief ordnance officer of the 
force.* Gorgas left Watervliet on November 30 for the New York 
ordnance depot at Governor's Island, and from there reported by letter 
to Huger at Fort Monroe.’ During December plans were formulated 
for the organization of a “Siege Train” of artillery for Mexican service 
as part of Scott's army. Huger was given command, with First Lieu- 
tenant P. V. Hagner and Second Lieutenants Gorgas and C. P. Stone 
as his commissioned assistants. Talcott wanted the train to be on its 
way to Mexico as soon as possible, and Huger, who was to sail with 
the main division of the army, gave Gorgas the task of putting it in 
condition to move.* 

A detachment of enlisted men under Lieutenant Stone proceeded to 
New York from the Fort Monroe arsenal. Upon their arrival Gorgas 
began organizing both his and Stone’s commands into a company. On 
January 16, 1847, he reported the company ready, and issued its table 
of organization.* On that day he also informed Talcott that the ship 
Tahmaroo was lying in the stream, ready for sea, with siege train and 
equipment complete. The men were embarked that afternoon in ex- 
pectation of sailing the next morning. This was later than Gorgas orig- 

6 Huger was destined later to have an important post in the Confederate army. Lacking 
certain qualities of a field commander, he was removed from command of a division of the 
Army of Northern Virginia in 1862 and assigned as inspector of ordnance for the Con- 
federacy, retaining his rank of major general. 

7 “Orders,” Ordnance Office, December 5, 1846, in Ordnance Records, Letters Sent to 
Ordnance Officers, Book 71, p. 384; also Major R. S. Baker to the Adjutant General, De- 
cember 1, 1846, in Adjutant General's Office, Letters Received, 1846. 

8 Huger to Gorgas, January 1, 1847, in Copybook of Lieutenant Josiah Gorgas of the 


Siege Train Sent to Mexico (Manuscript Division, New ‘ork Public Library), pp. 1, 2. 
®“Company Order No. 1,” January 16, 1847, ibid., pp. 6-7. 
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inally had hoped to leave, he explained, but a number of annoying 
delays had retarded departure. Stores due in from the Watervliet arse- 
nal had been held up on the Housatonic Railroad and Gorgas had also 
found it necessary to go to Bridgeport to hurry on the shipment of a 
sling cart and a battery wagon.” After putting to sea, he issued the 
orders establishing and regulating the guard on the ship and assumed, 
in addition to his other duties, those of chaplain to the company.” 

The Tahmaroo was ordered to the Lobos Islands, which had been 
selected as the point of assembly for Scott's expedition, and Gorgas 
was directed to report to Huger at Tampico if convenient.’* The Gen- 
eral was very anxious to get under way for Vera Cruz, and after the 
arrival of most of General William J. Worth’s regulars, the expedition 
set out on March 2."* 

Scott's attacking fleet of transports, supply ships, and naval supports 
gathered off Vera Cruz, near Anton Lizardo. Here, after most of the 
main units arrived on March 5, preparations were made. It was hoped 
that a landing could be effected on the eighth, but the false threat of 
a norther forced a delay of one day, and the beachhead was established 
on the mainland opposite Sacrificios, two miles south of the city, on 
the ninth. Fears of formidable resistance to the landing were not 
realized and the first brigade dug in safely under the loud and futile 
objection of the Fortress San Juan de Ulua. So light was the opposi- 


10 Gorgas to Talcott, January 16, 1847, in Ordnance Records, Letters Received, File G, 
Doc. 6. 

11 Writing to his mother from Vera Cruz nearly a year later, Gorgas recalled having 
acted “the part of Parson,” and thought that it would amuse her as it had him. Gorgas 
to Mrs. Sophia Gorgas, January 16, 1848. This is one of five letters which he wrote to 
his mother during the war, all of which are now in the possession of his granddaughter, 
Mrs. William D. Wrightson, Chevy Chase, Maryland. The writer is indebted to Mrs. 
Wrightson for permission to use these letters. 

12 Brevet Brigadier General George M. Brooke to the Adjutant General, February 11, 
1847, in Adjutant General's Office, Letters Received, 1847. Brooke stated that Gorgas 
had “all the mortars, & seige train, with powder, shell, shot, &ct &ct,” with him. 

18 For excellent accounts of the preliminary organization of the Vera Cruz force, see 
Charles W. Elliott, Winfield Scott; The Soldier and the Man (New York, 1937), 444-56, 
and Justin H. Smith, The War with Mexico, 2 vols. (New York, 1919), II, 17-30. These 
references also include the opening of the siege of the city. For further details of the 
siege and reduction of Vera Cruz, see John S. Jenkins, History of the War between the 
United States and Mexico (Auburn, 1851), 247-65. 
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tion, in fact, that the regular investment of the town progressed almost 
without interruption. At length, Camp Washington, a seven-mile semi- 
circle of intrenchments and gun positions, was completed and the 
siege opened. 

The time had come for the emplacement of the batteries with which 
to crush the Mexican artillery. A site selected on March 16, proving 
too exposed to enemy fire, was abandoned. On the eighteenth a better 
location, partially screened from the Castle's cannon, was found. At 
this spot were located two mortar batteries intended to throw shells 
over the city walls, some half mile distant. 

Delays of all kinds hampered the final arrangement of the batteries 
for opening the barrage. Most of the necessities for siege operations 
were lacking and the ammunition requisitioned by Scott in mid-No- 
vember of 1846 had not yet appeared. But hard work resulted finally 
in the mounting of seven 10-inch mortars in three batteries by two 
o'clock in the afternoon of March 22. Gorgas had had a major part i> 
all of these preparations. He was the only army ordnance officer present 
during the emplacement of the three mortar batteries and the only one 
on the field when these commenced firing at four-fifteen that after- 
noon."* 

It was clear, however, that even with the heartwarming support of 
the seven cannon of the “mosquito fleet” from behind Point Hornos, 
the Mexican fire was capable of blanketing the American cannonade. 
Vera Cruz, supported by the Castle’s powerful ordnance, replied to th: 
American guns with everything at its command. Gorgas estimated that 
forty Mexican cannon were answering. For three hours “the smoke & 
whizzing of shot, rockets & shells combined with the deafening dis- 
charges of the mortars were rather trying to nerves unaccustomed to 
that kind of music,” but even so, Gorgas thought the whole a stirring 
sight. Toward six o'clock the city’s fire slackened materially. By ten, 

14 Gorgas to his mother, March 27, 1847. Major R. S. Baker later wrote the Secretary 
of War that Gorgas arrived at Vera Cruz “in advance of every other Ordnance Vessel, 
and furnishing thereby, nearly the Entire Ordnance & Stores for the prosecution of the 


Siege.” Baker to Marcy, December 28, 1848, in War Department, Letters Received by the 
Secretary of War, 1851 (National Archives), File O, Doc. 7. 
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it had become so routine that Gorgas lay down on a parapet and dozed 
off. Writing of the day's happenings to his mother, he said he did not 
“mind it any more now than the flash of an old fowling piece in my 
younger days.”’”° 

Strenuous efforts to increase the volume of fire directed at the city 
walls resulted in the addition of three guns to the batteries on March 
23, but the ultimate outcome of the bombardment with the equipment 
at hand was becoming doubtful. Mortar fire, while having some effect 
on morale in consequence of its sound, did little real damage to vital 
military objectives. Heavy ordnance was not available, and Gorgas 
could do little more than keep a steady stream of ammunition coming 
to the guns that were working. 

Scott realized that the success of the siege hinged on his ability to 
bring heavy ordnance to bear on the city and breach its wall. Though 
he would have preferred to keep all the glory of this operation for the 
Army, he was forced to ask the Navy for heavy guns. Commodore 
Matthew C. Perry quickly sent these guns, but insisted that they be 
served by the Navy’s personnel—a request impossible to refuse. The 
heavier artillery, plus Santa Anna’s failure to bring relief, broke the 
city’s morale, and Vera Cruz surrendered on March 27. 

In the plans which were immediately made for the march on Mexico 
City the port became the main base of supplies, and ordnance, commis- 
sary, and quartermaster depots were established to receive and store 
supplies as they arrived from the United States and send them on to 
the troops. The American advance into the interior was begun on April 
8, and four days later Scott himself moved forward. On April 17 
Gorgas left Vera Cruz with an ordnance unit of “two guns and a train 
of 20 wagons” which was to join the main army at the delightful town 
of Jalapa, about seventy-five miles inland. His joy at being allowed to 
go with the army was not in the least dimmed by the evidence of battle 
around Cerro Gordo; instead he expressed his disappointment that he 
had arrived three days too late for the battle. Later, in describing the 

15 Gorgas to his mother, March 27, 1847. For another account of the opening of the 


bombardment, see Robert Anderson, An Artillery Officer in the Mexican War, 1846-1847 
(New York, 1911), 90-93. 
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scene of the fight to his mother, he wrote that “dead Mexicans lay 
along the road, & dead horses & mules literally putrified the air— 
broken carriages and dismounted cannon showed where the fight had 
been the hottest.’"* Even the fact that a young officer friend of his 
shared the horrors of the wounded did not cool his desire to have a 
part in a “good field fight where troops are deployed on a plain & fire 
away, and where squadrons charge.’”*’ 

In perverse answer to his wishes to get into a good fight, orders 
came through sending him back to Vera Cruz to take charge of the 
ordnance depot. This was not at all what he wanted. Vera Cruz was 
widely known as a veritable hell-hole in the summer months because 
of yellow fever and filth, and the fear that yellow fever would strike 
his army before he could move the bulk of his men inland had been 
an important factor in Scott's decision to undertake a quick campaign 
for the city. It was debatable whether an assignment with the army in 
the field would be more dangerous than a station at Vera Cruz. Many, 
and Gorgas was one of this group, would have vastly preferred par- 
ticipation in the fighting to long residence in the unhealthful coast 
town. 

Irrespective of personal likes and dislikes, however, the ordnance 
already on hand, and that which would arrive, was of the utmost im- 
portance to Scott. It had to be received and in turn prepared for ship- 
ment to the army, by trained personnel, and the direction of this work 
was assigned to Gorgas while Captain Huger and Lieutenants Hagner 
and Stone, the other officers of the ordnance unit with which he had 
come to Mexico, were attached to General Scott's staff for the campaign 
to the interior.’* In his efforts to make the best of what he considered 
an undesirable assignment, Gorgas devised a scheme by which he hoped 

16 Gorgas to his mother, May 10, 1847. For an account of Scott's campaign to Mexico 
City, see especially Smith, War with Mexico, Il, 37-164. Other accounts of value are: 
Jenkins, War between the United States and Mexico, 266-432; E. Kirby Smith, To Mexico 
with Scott (Cambridge, 1917), 133-217; and Roswell S. Ripley, The War with Mexico, 
2 vols. (New York, 1849), II, 53-89. 

17 Gorgas to his mother, August 6, 1847. 

18 See Memoirs of Lieutenant General Winfield Scott, 2 vols. (New York, 1864), Il, 


460-63, where these three officers are named as members of his staff, but no mention is 
made of Gorgas. 
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to escape yellow fever and to lessen the discomfort of Vera Cruz's 
notoriously hot nights. He felt that by sleeping on board ship and 
practicing temperance in eating and drinking both evils might be 
avoided. But the departure of all vessels by May 15, 1847, forced a 
change of lodgings. A building was rented for quarters for himself and 
a sergeant and for use as an office. He arranged for his own cooking 
and another officer shared it with him.’® But his expenses increased. 
Rent on his quarters, for example, which had started at a monthly rate 
of forty dollars, rose after October 1 to sixty dollars.” 

The departure of the shipping left Gorgas holding the embryo ord- 
nance depot alone. He was an indifferent bookkeeper and Talcott had 
already found it necessary to chide him now and then about his ac- 
counts. One of the first transactions of the depot became confused by 
the failure of a militia captain to clear his invoices and receipts with 
Gorgas. This was a poor beginning and tended to saddle him with 
despised routine. This was not all that worried the depot commander. 
He viewed with anxiety the drastic spread of the yellow fever. Manag- 
ing a bold front, he told Huger that the town was “‘tolerably healthy,” 
but he confessed his real fear to his mother.” 

A sudden accumulation of work served to direct his thoughts into 
new channels, and he soon reported to Talcott that although he had 
managed to supply all demands reasonably well thus far, there were 
deficiencies of muskets and accoutrements, rifle and carbine ammuni- 
tion, and percussion caps.” In view of the fact that the Watervliet, 
Washington, and Baton Rouge arsenals had pooled their resources to 
send some 2,000 muskets and 1,000 infantry accoutrements, in addition 
to 809,000 percussion and flint rifle cartridges, 169,000 carbine car- 

19 Gorgas to his mother, May 10 and August 6, 1847. 

20Gorgas to Talcott, October 13, 1847, in Ordnance Records, Letters Received, 1847, 
File G, Doc. 131. 

21 Gorgas to Huger, May 15, 1847, in Ordnance Records, Mexican War Papers of 
Captain Benjamin Huger (National Archives); Gorgas to his mother, May 10, 1847. 
Gorgas could not have felt much encouraged over the admonition of his friend, Lieutenant 
P. V. Hagner, to “take care of the Vomito [yellow fever].” Hagner to Gorgas, no date, 
in Huger Papers. 


22 Gorgas to Talcott, May 17, 1847, in Ordnance Records, Letters Received, 1847, File 
G, Doc. 69. 
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tridges, and 25,000 percussion caps, Talcott was amazed that a shortage 
should be reported. Admitting, however, that his Vera Cruz officer was 
in a better position than he was to know what was happening, Talcott 
authorized Gorgas to draw directly from the Baton Rouge arsenal all 
equipment which he considered necessary.** Fortunately there was a 
superabundance of artillery ammunition—so much, in fact, that in 
order to economize on storage space, seven ships containing cargoes 
of heavy ordnance and equipment were sent to unload at the Baton 
Rouge arsenal. 

Even more serious was the problem of transportation to the interior. 
Because of the scarcity of transportation facilities of all types, battery 
replacements had to be deferred until adequate means of moving bat- 
tery equipage and ammunition became available. Not only did this 
delay nullify the advantage gained in capturing at Vera Cruz some 
Mexican ordnance stores which would fit American guns, but Gorgas 
found himself surveying a city that was yet in ruins, rapidly filling with 
ordnance, as well as with quartermaster and subsistence items, which 
could not be stored for want of space nor shipped for want of trans- 
portation. 

In June came an unwelcome diversion. Yellow fever struck the city 
with full force and Gorgas fell a victim. His proved to be a mild case, 
however, and seemed to run its course in a few days; but it naturally 
interfered with the conduct of his official business.** Many others were 
not as fortunate, for the toll of this disease was heavy that summer. 
“A great many deaths have occured here,” he reported, ‘chiefly among 
that class of people who neither have the means nor care to take pains 
about health—such as Qr. Mr’s. men & soldiers—they have died by 
the hundred of yellow fever, dysentery and bad wounds. Occasionally 
an Officer is stricken down, but altho’ all nearly have been sick, few 
have died, because they have had good attendance & good treatment.” 

28 Captain William Maynadier to Gorgas, June 9, 1847, in Ordnance Records, Letters 
Sent, Book 75, p. 384. 


24 Gorgas to Huger, June 4, 1847, in Ordnance Records, Huger Papers. 
25 Gorgas to his mother, August 6, 1847. 
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He reassured his mother, in writing of his illness, by saying that since 
it was all over he had never been in better health. 

Comfortable living quarters, health, and a foreign city offered too 
little diversion from the humdrum of routine business at the depot. Duty 
at West Point, which he had frantically avoided in 1843, now definitely 
appealed to him. The glamor of war had worn off, and he was getting 
homesick. He wrote Talcott on June 18, asking to be assigned to West 
Point for a year or so and “as the big wars have I think pretty much 
come to an end here I ask to be sent there without fear of being thought 
desirous of getting away from the fighting.”** Nothing came of his 
request, however, and the business of the depot continued. In August 
a job of guerrilla hunting was offered to him, and though he was not 
enthusiastic, he felt that he should accept. Supplied with a horse and 
a troop of twenty-eight volunteer dragoons, he set out at three-thirty in 
the afternoon of August 5 for the Antigua River. After marching until 
eleven that night the river was reached and guerrillas were found to 
be on the other side. Gorgas ordered a bivouac, deciding on an attack in 
the morning. Morning, unfortunately, brought the realization that it 
was impossible to cross the river and get at the enemy’s camp. Dis- 
gusted, Gorgas pulled his troops out of bivouac and started back for 
Vera Cruz, followed by a few wild shots from the irregulars. 

This expedition involved a march of forty miles in less than twenty- 
four hours, with only one meal and no sleep. The prowess of the Mexi- 
cans did not impress Gorgas at all, since six miles of his route followed 
along a narrow path, wide enough for only one rider at a time, through 
dense chaparral, ‘where six resolute Americans might have beaten us 
back, but we were not molested.” He confided to his mother that he 
would not volunteer again for such duty since he knew that he would 
be stiff for several days as a consequence of the ride. Also, he had ne 
faith in the performance of the volunteers—an opinion shared by the 
majority of regular army men.’ This affair ended his actual participa- 
tion in combat. 


26 Gorgas to Talcott, June 18, 1847, in Ordnance Records, Letters Received, 1847, File 
G, Doc. 78. As early as May 10 he had written to his mother that the general feeling 
was an earnest desire to see the war finished. 

27 Gorgas to his mother, August 6, 1847. 
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In the meantime, Scott's instructions to Talcott to provide 2,000,000 
small arms cartridges monthly at Vera Cruz had a strange effect on 
the Chief of Ordnance. He believed that the supplies arriving at Vera 
Cruz were totally inadequate and was afraid that Scott would run 
short. He thought that the General-in-Chief expected heavy expendi- 
tures and losses in transportation, and he meant to have no deficiencies. 
On July 13, Talcott advised Gorgas that 1,000 muskets, 1,600 rounds 
of six-pounder ammunition, 800 rounds of twelve-pounder howitzer 
ammunition with portfires and slowmatch, and 400,000 flint and per- 
cussion cartridges, with 200,000 carbine cartridges had been sent to him 
that day.** This deluge of material posed another problem for the 
hard-pressed commander of the Vera Cruz depot. He could not find 
space in which to house it. Besides, in the Castle of Ulua he had 700 
barrels of powder, at least 400 of which were surplus and should have 
been sent back to the United States to economize on storage. Also in the 
Castle were 1,000,000 small arms cartridges in barrels, which Gorgas 
wanted to return to the United States. In addition, he had 3,500,000 
cartridges in boxes, with no idea of how to use or dispose of them.*° 
And his problem of storage space was still further complicated by the 
growing accumulation of damaged and unserviceable arms that came to 
the depot as Scott’s campaign progressed. Having neither the authority 
to discard them nor the facilities for making repairs at Vera Cruz, he 
finally solved this particular problem by obtaining permission, late in 
September, to ship them to the Baton Rouge arsenal, where there were 
ample repair facilities.*° 

But Talcott, not knowing just what Scott might need, was not willing 
to have gunpowder or ammunition returned to the United States. 

28 Talcott to Gorgas, July 13, 1847, in Ordnance Records, Letters Sent, Book 75, p. 175. 

29 Talcott to Gorgas, August 6, 1847, sbid., p. 215. See also Talcott to Gorgas, July 
13, 1847, ibid., pp. 175-76, advising of shipment of Colt’s pistols; Gorgas to Captain 
William Maynadier, June 26, 1847, in Ordnance Records, Letters Received, 1847, File G, 
Doc. 86, stating that there was a good supply of all kinds of ordnance at Vera Cruz, and 
that no more small arms ammunition need be sent; and Gorgas to Talcott, August 14, 
1847, ibid., Doc. 103, asking permission to send surplus stores back to the United States. 

80 Gorgas to Talcott, August 20, 1847, in Ordnance Records, Letters Received, 1847, 


File G, Doc. 106; Maynadier to Gorgas, September 11, 1847, in Ordnance Records, Let- 
ters Sent, Book 75, p. 259. 
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Gorgas was told that he could make issues for current service from the 
barrels, and reserve the boxed cartridges for shipment to the army. The 
Chief of Ordnance did, with some reluctance, stop sending more am- 
munition to Vera Cruz, but he sought to impress on Gorgas the neces- 
sity for pushing forward to the army the supplies already on hand. 
“It would be a most severe reflection upon the Ordnance, if the Army 
should be ill supplied, when there is such an abundance under your 
charge,” he said, ‘therefore whenever a train passes up, with a suitable 
escort—you will push forward, a full supply of ammunition of all 
kinds.’’** About two weeks later he wrote again to remind Gorgas that 
there should be at least 200 rounds of ammunition with each piece in 
Scott’s hands, and that the supply should be replenished at every op- 
portunity.” 

Efforts to carry out Talcott’s instructions to push supplies forward 
to the army, which by this time was preparing to fight the battles of 
Contreras and Churubusco, met with difficulties which could not be 
understood in Washington. Inefficient as Mexican guerrilla warfare 
might seem, it had a real place in the Mexican plan of defense. A 
chance for victory for Santa Anna lay in the fact that Vera Cruz was 
Scott’s main depot. The American lines of communication stretched 
over some of the most treacherous country in the whole of Mexico, and 
Scott was moving ever farther from his base, leaving these long lines 
exposed and open to attack at almost any point. The guerrillas were 
not slow to see their advantage, and they exploited it to the utmost. 
On June 4 they attacked and succeeded in stopping a money train es- 
corted by 600 men. Only the timely arrival of 500 reinforcements saved 
the specie. Even with the addition to its escort, the train lost 24 of its 
130 wagons. Six weeks after this train departed, another left Vera Cruz 


5! Talcott to Gorgas, August 6, 1847, in Ordnance Records, Letters Sent, Book 75, Pp. 
215. See also letter of August 30, 1847, ibid., p. 244. 

82 Talcott to Gorgas, August 23, 1847, ibid., pp. 237-38. In his reply to this letter, 
Gorgas stated that the siege train with Scott had two 24-pounder siege guns, two 8-inch 
siege howitzers, two 10-inch mortars, and two or three Cochorn mortars. He thought that 
the 24-pounders had 200 rounds each, the 8-inch howitzers 100 each, and the 10-inch 
mortars 150 rounds between them, plus spare powder and bags. Gorgas to Talcott, Sep- 
tember 9, 1847, in Ordnance Records, Letters Received, 1847, File G, Doc. 118. 
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for the army and met a similar fate. Early in August, 1,000 soldiers, 
under Major F. T. Lally, set out with two six-pounders and 64 wagons. 
No merchandise was lost, but four brushes with the guerrillas cost 100 
men killed, wounded, and missing. A train which followed Lally’s 
with 200 men and some ammunition lost 40 men and had to turn 
back.** In mid-August a small train of 10 wagons left Vera Cruz, 
bound for Major Lally’s camp at the National Bridge, with an escort 
of one company of cavalry and two of infantry. Attacked, the escort 
was routed and nine wagons lost. In this skirmish Gorgas lost eighty- 
four rounds of canister and a small supply of slowmatch, portfires, and 
priming tubes. He noted that the guerrillas were armed with two small 
field pieces, and this convinced him that in the future he must supply 
all convoy escorts with artillery.** Accordingly, he began to look about 
for a few mountain howitzers, which he considered well suited for this 
work because they required few horses. Talcott was advised by Gorgas 
that it would be a good idea to send a few more of them down, and 
two were duly dispatched to Vera Cruz on October 8.*° 

But Gorgas did more than supply artillery to the guerrilla hunters. 
In July, Colonel John Coffee Hays, commanding a regiment of Texas 
Rangers, was ordered to take the field against the skulkers of the hill 
country. His regiment dressed as outlandishly as possible. All of the 
men wore beards, and there were no distinguishing marks between 
men and officers. Their horses were of all sizes and colors, and each 
man had a rifle, a pair of pistols, and one or two Colt’s five-shooters,*° 
which Gorgas had been called upon to furnish. The supply of the 

83 Smith, War with Mexico, Il, 76-77, 171, 365, 422, 423. Ironically, on the day that 
Lally’s train left Vera Cruz, Gorgas wrote to his mother of his wish that he might have 
gone along. Gorgas to his mother, August 6, 1847. 

84 Gorgas to Talcott, August 20, 1847, in Ordnance Records, Letters Received, 1847, 
File G, Doc. 106. The system of sending out supplies was really worked out on the 
convoy basis. Troops and supplies waited until a sufficient force had collected in Vera 


Cruz to justify a convoy, and then the train set out with troop protection. Smith, War with 
Mexico, Il, 365. 

35 Gorgas to Talcott, September 9, 1847, in Ordnance Records, Letters Received, 1847, 
File G, Doc. 118 (Indorsed on back in pencil, ‘Send Mountain How's”); and Talcott to 
Gorgas, October 8, 1847, in Ordnance Records, Letters Sent, Book 75, p. 292, saying that 
two other guns had been sent previously. 

36 Smith, War with Mexico, Il, 423. 
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Colt’s revolvers was so small that it was thought necessary to have him 
personally see that they reached their destination; but before he was 
able to accomplish this he had to overcome the opposition of Colonel 
Henry Wilson, the military governor of Vera Cruz, who attempted to 
prevent him from leaving the city. The guns were finally delivered, 
however, and Gorgas had the satisfaction of knowing that they were 
being used effectively by Hays’ men.** 

Meanwhile, the problem of transportation had grown more serious. 
As soon as Gorgas heard of the battles of Contreras and Churubusco, 
he requisitioned transportation from the quartermaster department for 
56,000 rounds of small arms cartridges, field ammunition, and ord- 
nance stores to go by earliest convoy to headquarters. The overworked 
quartermasters could furnish no more than eight wagons, enough for 
only 10,000 pounds of stores, and Gorgas forwarded this small amount 
on September 19.** Within the next few weeks the strain of trying to 
overcome such difficulties combined with his desire to get away from 
Vera Cruz apparently brought his temper to a breaking point, and 
toward the end of October he became involved in a violent clash with 
Major General Robert Patterson over a minor transportation matter. 
Patterson was going forward to Scott’s headquarters with a large con- 
voy, and Gorgas wanted to send some clothing for ordnance men along 
with this train. When his request was bluntly refused, he fumed at 
Patterson and wrote in disgust to Huger that “the d—d old fool” was 
exceedingly indignant ‘that any wagons had been appropriated to the 
department until all his wants had been satisfied.’” And in the same 
letter he added: ‘I hope you think of having me relieved here—I have 
certainly done here a large share of the most disagreeable duty.”* 

At about this same time Gorgas received word that orders had al- 

37 See Gorgas to Talcott, August 2, 1847, in Ordnance Records, Letters Received, 1847, 
File G, Doc. 100; and Talcott to Gorgas, August 8, 1847, in Ordnance Records, Letters 
Sent, Book 75, pp. 217-18. Two Receipts for Ordnance and Ordnance Stores, signed by 
Colonel John C. Hays, October 19 and 26, 1847, in Ordnance Records, Huger Papers, 
acknowledge the delivery of 394 pistols. 

88 This convoy was the train of General Joseph Lane. See Smith, War with Mexico, 


II, 176-78. 
89 Gorgas to Huger, October 29, 1847, in Ordnance Records, Huger Papers. 
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ready been issued in Washington for his transfer from Vera Cruz to 
an assignment with a rocket and howitzer battery at Scott’s headquarters 
as soon as Captain J. A. J. Bradford could arrive from North Carolina 
to take charge of the ordnance depot.*® His initial joy at this news 
gradually gave way to mounting disappointment, however, as Novem- 
ber passed and Bradford failed to appear; and in desperation he wrote 
to Talcott: “No news from Capt. Bradford—should he fail for Heav- 
en’s sake send some other officer & let me go to the Mtn. Howr. 
{mountain howitzer}.”’ It was to be two more months, however, be- 
fore he was free to go to his new assignment, and his depression over 
this delay was undoubtedly a contributing factor in the development 
of a quarrel with Huger concerning credit for his work. 

Huger, with no thought of casting aspersions on his subordinate, 
had written innocently to Talcott that no supplies had been received 
from Vera Cruz up to September. This letter naturally caused some 
consternation in the office of the Chief of Ordnance, and on October 
23 he wrote to Gorgas, tactfully commending him for having sent 
supplies to the army and mentioning Huger’s statement that not a 
“single article’ had been received from Vera Cruz. “As we do not 
know of the capture of ammunition,” he continued, “I infer that the 
troops of the several teams kept the whole lot for their own use. This 
is very surprising and cannot be accounted for—if the troops had not 
captured quantities of ammunition the troops would have been in a 
bad fix.’’*? Construing this as unfavorable comment, Gorgas was deeply 
hurt by its implications. He felt that his whole unpleasant stay in Vera 
Cruz would be in vain if all his hard work and honest effort to move 
supplies to the front was now to be callously condemned as nothing. 
In self-defense, therefore, he wrote Talcott that he knew all supplies 

#9 Talcott to Gorgas, October 4, 1847, in Ordnance Records, Letters Sent, Book 75, 
p. 284, announcing Gorgas’ relief; Talcott to Captain J. A. J. Bradford, October 4, 1847, 
ibid., p. 285, transferring Bradford from Fayetteville, North Carolina, to Vera Cruz. 


#1 Gorgas to Talcott, November 18, 1847, in Ordnance Records, Letters Received, 
1847, File G, Doc. 156. 

42 Quoted from an extract made by Gorgas from Talcott's letter of October 23, 1847, 
enclosed with Gorgas to Huger, November 22, 1847, in Ordnance Records, Letters Re- 
ceived, 1847, File H, Doc. 82. 
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sent by the convoys of August 6 and 27, excepting three boxes of am- 
munition, had gotten through safely to the army. These shipments, 
including 800,000 rounds of small arms ammunition, represented real 
effort. Huger had written him, he told Talcott, to the effect that sup- 
plies received from Vera Cruz at Puebla had “set them up.” He added: 
“since the army left Puebla vo train has gone thro’ & therefore nothing 
could have reached them, & I presume this is what Capt. H. meant to 
say. *° 

Not satisfied with explaining matters to Talcott, he composed an 
epistle to Huger, whom he now regarded as having purposely involved 
him in trouble with the Ordnance Department, calculated to ruin him. 
Huger was stiffly told that Gorgas had learned with “surprise and re- 
gret’” that the Captain had reported to the Department that up to Sep- 
tember 27 ‘‘not a single article had been received” from the Vera Cruz 
depot. Since Huger, by his own admission, had been ‘‘set up” by the 
stream of supplies arriving at Puebla, and since another officer had 
seen all of the supplies arrive safely by the last train that could have 
reached the army, Gorgas was “utterly at a loss how to account for 
such a statement on your part—a statement so injurious to me.” Tal- 
cott, said Gorgas, felt that he (Gorgas) had done all he could, “but 
it is passed his comprehension that they ever reached their destina- 
tion.” He told Huger that all of his experience had been put into the 
packing of the stores which were sent forward from Vera Cruz, and 
invited him to notice that only three boxes of stores were reported lost. 
He closed on this note: “I perceive by the tone of Col. Talcott’s letter 
that this [Huger’s} report has produced an exceedingly unfavorable 
impression and I beg you will do me the slight justice to make the 
proper correction at your earliest convenience.’’* 

Huger not only kept his temper on receipt of this missive, but he 
also saw the justice of Gorgas’ position and realized how the misunder- 
standing had arisen. He divined that Talcott had not meant to cast 
censure on Gorgas, but was merely expressing his perplexity at the 


43 Gorgas to Talcott, November 18, 1847, sbid., File G, Doc. 156. 
44 Gorgas to Huger, November 22, 1847, sbid., File H, Doc. 82. 
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apparently huge losses of ammunition and stores from causes unex- 
plained. On December 26 he wrote to assure the Chief of Ordnance 
that he, himself, had meant no reflection on the etforts of Lieutenant 
Gorgas. The main basis of the misunderstanding, he thought, was the 
loss of two of his letters—one to Gorgas, the other to Talcott— which 
had acknowledged the receipt of supplies, and which had been cap- 
turecl by guerrillas. He now explained that the whole purpose of his 
letter of September was to show how completely the army was cut off 
from Vera Cruz, and that he had intended to say that 


nothing 4ad been received or could have been recd. after we left Puebla,—I re- 
gret particularly that my letters to Lieut. G. were captured, for as the Genl in 
Chief had directed me in May last while in Jalapa, to express to Lt. G. his dis- 
appointment at the limited supplies recd. by a train which he had expressly 
directed should bring a certain amount; I took occasion on the arrival of the 
supplies by Genl Pillow’s train which reached Puebla in July, to assure the Genl 
in Chief that everything had been recd. that I could expect under the circum- 
stances; and that with his permission I would express to Lt. Go. his satisfaction 
—That letter was lost it seems—but when I wrote my note to you of 27 Sept. 
from here I was not aware of the fact, as I recd. no communications from Vera 
Cruz until the 18th of Nov.* 


Fair as this explanation was, Gorgas was in no humor to be pacified. 
Early in January, before he could have known of Huger's explanation, 
he wrote Talcott that he could not understand why, in opposition to 
the compliments. of Huger’s subordinates with the army, “so disparag- 
ing a reference should have been made to my name.” And as for Huger, 
he added: “So keenly do I feel this s/ur so publicly made, that I cannot 
regard Capt. H. with those kindly feelings which I would wish to main- 
tain towards an officer under whom I am to serve; and I shall immedi- 
ately on my arrival in the Capitol [Mexico City} frankly tell him so, 
& shall strenuously object to serving under his orders.’ 

That Gorgas had not allowed this controversy to interfere with the 
performance of his duties is indicated by his report of depot operations 
for the fourth quarter of 1847. During that quarter, he said, 320 six- 

45 Huger to Talcott, December 26, 1847, ibid., File H, Doc. 82. Huger enclosed with 


this letter the one from Gorgas cited in the preceding footnote. 
#6 Gorgas to Talcott, January 3, 1848, sbid., 1848, File G, Doc. 13. 
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pounder blank cartridges were fabricated, and one thousand Mexican 
priming tubes, four office tables, and a large number of items of equip- 
ment were repaired from an unserviceable state. Among the last were 
sixteen Mexican carriages within the fortifications of Vera Cruz, four 
musician's swords, fifty-one cavalry sabres, eleven horse carts, one field 
battery, and twenty-nine percussion rifles. By far the most important 
task which he performed was entered modestly: ‘70 Wagons loaded 
and despatched to Head Quarters.’*’ And it was during that same 
period that he established his first contact with some of the officers 
with whom he was later to have many dealings in the Confederate 
army. On November 19, for example, he issued ordnance supplies to 
Lieutenant Mansfield Lovell of the Fourth Artillery, later to be the 
defender of New Orleans; on the twenty-second Lieutenant Richard 
S. Ewell of the First Dragoons drew supplies from him; and on the 
twenty-fifth Captain William J. Hardee presented a special requisition 
for ordnance stores.“ 

His drooping spirits were somewhat revived following the receipt, 
on December 6, of his commission as first lieutenant, dated March 3, 
1847,*° and in his next letter to his mother he even expressed the hope 
that he might soon receive a brevet captaincy. In the same letter to his 
mother, written on January 16, 1848, he also commented on the beauty 
of some of the Mexican women and after jokingly asking what she 
would do if he should bring one of them home as his wife, he stated 
that as soon as he got back to the United States he would get married 
—provided he could find someone whom his mother would approve 
and who would have him. References to the infrequency of letters from 
other members of his family suggest that he had developed a case of 
homesickness, and this feeling was given definite expression in his 
statement that since he could not hope for early release from Mexican 
duty he would plan to remain in service about a year longer and then 
ask for a leave of absence of a few months, which he would spend at 


47 Statement of Fabrication and Repairs at the Depot in Vera Cruz, in the Quarter 
ending December 31, 1847, in Ordnance Records, Huger Papers. 
#8 Receipts in Ordnance Records, Huger Papers. 


49 Gorgas to Adjutant General Roger Jones, December 6, 1847, in Adjutant General's 
Office, Letters Received, 1847. 
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home with his mother, brothers, and sisters, ‘in whose company I enjoy 
the only real and heartfelt satisfaction that I have yet experienced in the 
world.” 

Still stationed at Vera Cruz when this letter was written, he had 
become convinced that if his desire to get to Mexico City should ever 
be realized he would be too late for any fighting; but he now wanted 
to see it purely as a tourist. His long-promised relief—this time a 
Captain J. Williamson—finally arrived, and he transmitted his property 
receipts and returns to Washington on January 18. Another transpor- 
tation shortage, however, delayed his departure for the interior until 
the first week in February. At length a train was ordered to headquar- 
ters, and this he hastened to join. His journey to the capital is described 
in a letter to his mother, written immediately after his arrival: 


After a very tedious and disagreeable march of 24 days, I have at length ar- 
rived at this famous city. My face is quite blistered up from the effect of the 
Sun on the wide and level plains over which the road passes, after it leaves 
Perote. The next time I have to pass them I shall be wise enough to wear a 
wide brimmed hat instead of the little uniform Cap which I have hitherto worn. 
I am disappointed in the appearance of this country about which we have made 
so much ado. Instead of the green valleys and pleasant farms I had hoped to 
see, I saw nothing but brown leafless mountains, barren looking plains and dirty 
uncultivated wastes, broken with gullies and strewed for a great part with vol- 
canic stones and cinders. From Vera Cruz to Jalapa there [is} little but sand & 
hot sun and a great deal of very uncomfortable vermin, such as fleas, ticks, and 
more dangerous animals. Around Jalapa the country is indeed beautiful, & very 
fertile—the climate too is delicious. From Jalapa to Perote you pass through a 
hilly country, cultivated to some extent & here the nights are very cold. We 
suffered a good deal from cold. About 8 miles from Perote the road enters on 
the vast plain which extends, broken by hills of more or less height to the 
mountains which separate this plain from the valley of Mexico. Perote is an 
exceedingly mean looking town with but one two story home in it—the cele- 
brated Castle of that name is a strong square work standing at a short distance 
from the town in the midst of a plain. We were much annoyed by the dust here, 
which darkened the air—and all over as far as the eye could reach you could 
see moving columns of dust—standing up like pillars, & moving slowly along 
with the whirlwinds. Puebla is a large and handsome town all built of brick & 
stones with wide and paved streets. I stayed here two days. Yesterday I saw this 


50 Gorgas to his mother, January 16, 1848. 
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valley for the first time. The view of the high snow-capped mountains on one 
side and the long valley dotted with lakes and covered with cities is certainly 
fine; but still there seems to me to be an air of barrenness over the whole that 
prevents one from being very much delighted or pleased.** 


At a meeting that must have been strained, at least for Gorgas, he 
reported for duty to Huger on March 1, and was attached at once to 
the rocket and howitzer battery to which he had originally been as- 
signed in the previous October." His duties in his new station presented 
little variety. They consisted of administrative details connected with 
the battery, the command of which ultimately devolved on him. Drab 
routine was just as monotonous as at Vera Cruz, but cast in a different 
mold. The battery was stationed throughout April and May in the 
small city of Toluca, capital of the state of Mexico, and since hostili- 
ties were now ended, most of this period was taken up in conducting 
tests with the twelve-pounder mountain howitzer and with rockets. 

On his arrival at Mexico City, Gorgas discovered that hostilities had 
ceased immediately after the secret signing of the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo on February 2, a few days before he had left Vera Cruz, and 
thus that he was again deprived of his long-sought opportunity to have 
a part in the fighting. This disappointment, added to his feeling that 
circumstances, and perhaps individuals, had conspired to keep him out 
of combat service during the whole of Scott's campaign, served to in- 
crease his already considerable discontent. His dissatisfaction at the 
lack of activity, coupled with lingering resentment against Huger, under 
whom he was now serving more directly than at Vera Cruz, apparently 
led him to act upon his earlier threat to Talcott that if he was forced 


to serve under Huger he would request duty on the staff of a general 
officer. 


51 Gorgas to his mother, March 1, 1848. 

52 Huger to Talcott, March 2, 1848, in Ordnance Records, Letters Received, 1848, 
File H, Doc. 95; Special Orders No. 10, Headquarters, Army of Mexico, March 3, 1848, 
in Gorgas Copybook, p. 46. This battery was a part of the regiment of Voltigeurs com- 
manded by Lieutenant Colonel Joseph E. Johnston, and it is probable that this association 
marked the beginning of the strong friendship which developed between Gorgas and 
Johnston. 

58 Statement of Practice with Rocket and Howitzer Battery, Toluca, Mexico, April and 
May, 1848, in Ordnance Records, Letters Received, 1848, File G, Doc. 90. 
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On April 2 he wrote to his old friend, General Wool, who was now 
in command of the American forces in northeastern Mexico, outlining 
his situation and expressing his discontent. Wool was immediately 
sympathetic and expressed his desire to have Gorgas appointed as his 
aide-de-camp.™ Realizing, however, that such a transfer from one 
branch of the service to another would require the consent of Secretary 
of War Marcy, he must have recalled the failure of his efforts to obtain 
a similar appointment for Gorgas two years earlier. But he promised 
to try again; and when, as before, Gorgas did not receive the desired 
appointment, he was left to wonder if the ghost of his letter to Secre- 
tary of State Buchanan had once more risen to haunt him. He remained 
with the rocket and howitzer battery until the evacuation of Mexico 
City, and in July, shortly after his thirtieth birthday, he sailed from 
Vera Cruz with Scott’s army to return to the United States and to his 
duties as an ordnance officer in the peacetime military establishment. 

The outcome of this final attempt to obtain a change of scene was 
consistent with everything that happened to Gorgas during the time 
he spent in Mexico. Youthful impatience with the relatively prosaic 
duties to which he was assigned led him to seek transfer to the more 
spectacular combat service, and repeated failure to realize his ambition 
developed a sense of frustration which undoubtedly influenced his re. 
lations with his superiors, all the way from Captain Huger to the Sec- 
retary of War. Yet he seems never to have lost a sense of responsi- 
bility for the best possible performance of those duties that were as- 
signed to him, no matter how disagreeable they may have seemed; and 
his record at Vera Cruz reflected credit on his energy and efficiency as 
an ordnance supply officer. Viewed in the light of his future career, 
therefore, his Mexican War service was a profitable experience. Through 
it he not only obtained a basic understanding of the problems confront- 
ing an ordnance officer in the field, but also came to know many of the 
men with whom he was later to be associated under more trying cir- 
cumstances. All this unquestionably made a substantial, though not al- 
ways tangible, contribution toward determining the character of his 
work as chief of ordnance of the Confederate army in 1861-1865. 


54 Wool to Gorgas, May 17, 1848. This letter is in the possession of the daughters 
of Gorgas, who reside in Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
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PETER FRENEAU, CAROLINA REPUBLICAN 


By RICHARD B. DAvis AND MILLEDGE B. SEIGLER 


Seldom has oblivion swallowed a man of powerful intellectual and 
political stature as completely as it has Peter Freneau, brother of Philip, 
the “Poet of the Revolution.” In the South of the early 1800's, espe- 
cially in Charleston and South Carolina, Philip was known as the 
brother of Peter, Jeffersonian Republican, shipowner, and publisher. 
It was in some of Peter's ships that Philip sailed as master; it was in 
Peter's newspapers that Philip printed many of his poems for the first 
time; and it was on Peter that Philip depended for financial help and 
personal advice. Over a period of twenty-nine years, beginning in 1784 
when he was appointed deputy secretary of s.ate for South Carolina 
and ending with his death in 1813, Peter Freneau devoted himself to 
the advancement of liberalism in his adopted state and section. 

Peter Freneau was born in Monmouth County, New Jersey, on April 
5, 1757, the third child of Agnes Watson and Pierre Fresneau.' The 
details of his early life are apparently not now available. It is possible 
that Peter attended the College of New Jersey at Princeton, but since 
the records for that time do not survive, this remains uncertain.’ In any 

1As stated on a leaf from the Freneau family Bible, now in the National Archives 
(Washington, D. C.), as part of Pension Application No. W23,069, “New Jersey Penn. 
Sea Service Privateer,” attached to Eleanor Freneau’s application in 1839 for the $35 per 
annum pension of her deceased husband, Philip Freneau. This leaf was apparently sub- 
mitted as evidence that Eleanor Forman was married to Philip Freneau. This information 
was received through the kindness of Philip M. Marsh, of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

2See Mary S. Austin, Philip Freneau, the Poet of the Revolution; A History of His 
Life and Times (New York, 1901), 138. A letter to the present writers from the Office 


of the Secretary, Princeton University, November 2, 1946, confirms Miss Austin’s state- 
ment. 
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case, it is definitely known that he went to Charleston, South Carolina, 
in December, 1782.° It is probable that he entered some type of printing 
business before his appointment as deputy secretary of state for South 
Carolina on May 29, 1784.* That he performed his public duties effici- 
ently is evidenced by the fact that he was appointed secretary of state 
on February 28, 1787, and was reappointed by Governor Charles Pinck- 
ney in 1791, holding the position until his successor, Stephen Ravenel, 
was chosen on February 18, 1795.° 

Freneau had many business interests. In 1785-1786 he made at least 
twenty-two purchases of land in tracts varying in size from 50 to 3,000 
acres, located in Camden, Georgetown, Orangeburg, and Charleston 
districts in South Carolina, and at other times he bought numerous 
contiguous 640-acre plots in the Ninety-Six District. In addition to 
this indication of an interest in land speculation, he was a dealer in 
slaves,’ and as early as 1785 he was engaged in shipping. On December 
9 of that year he advertised that he would act as agent in accepting 
terms for shipment of cargo on the bark of which his brother Philip was 
master.’ By 1802 he was a shipowner, advertising his newly built 
schooner John, again with Philip as master. From 1803 to 1807 his 
brig Washington was in the Madeira trade, making regularly scheduled 
voyages to the islands.° 

Peter Freneau’s most active business interest, however, was in print- 
ing and publishing. From his first partnership in that field in 1783 

% Peter Freneau to Philip Freneau, January 9, 1783 (letter owned by Mr. Edmond S. 
Freneau, of New York City). Peter may have engaged earlier in some type of business in 
Philadelphia, as is indicated by a letter of May 13, 1780, addressed to John Covenhover, 
of Monmouth County, New Jersey. See Austin, Philip Freneau, 263. 

* Miscellaneous Records (South Carolina Historical Commission, Columbia), Book 
VV, p. 72; also Index, Book VV (alphabetical list with no pagination). In September, 
1783, he had dissolved a printing partnership with “Guignard.”” South Carolina Weekly 
Gazette (Charleston), September 20, 27, 1783. 

5 Miscellaneous Records, Book VV, p. 266; Book EEE, p. 469. 

6 Index to Plats (South Carolina Historical Commission), pp. 585-86. 

7 See especially, Bill of Sale of March 9-10, 1786, in Bills of Sale, Powers of Attorney, 
etc. (South Carolina Historical Commission), Book WW, p. 102. 

8 Lewis Leary, That Rascal Freneau: A Study in Literary Failure ({New Brunswick], 
1941), 139, citing Charleston Evening Post, December 9, 1785. 


® Trenton (N. J.) True American, November 20, 1802. See also, Charleston Times, 
April 26, 1803, and Leary, That Rascal Freneau, 320-23. 
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until 1810, at least, he seems to have had some connection with the 
printing business through the firms in which he was a partner. In 1795 
he and Seth Paine purchased the Charleston City Gazette and Daily 
Advertiser from the firm of Haswell and Mclver.’® In 1798 the same 
partnership founded the Carolina Gazette, a weekly designed to dis- 
seminate democratic ideas as well as news throughout South Carolina.” 
Except for periods totalling less than three years, Freneau edited both 
papers until 1810 and, with various partners, carried on an extensive 
job and contract printing business in the same shop in which the papers 
were brought forth.’? As early as 1795 Freneau and Paine were printers 
for the state of South Carolina and were doing extensive miscellaneous 
work, including a considerable amount of book and pamphlet publish- 
ing in English and French.’* Some time before 1798 the firm had been 
appointed official printers to the Federal government, along with well- 
known firms in New York, Boston, and Richmond." 


As editor, Freneau was recognized as the voice of Republicanism in 


10 The Charleston City Gazette and Daily Advertiser was founded in 1787, and be- 
ginning “with the issue of Jan. 1, 1795, published by Freneau and Paine (Peter Freneau 
and Seth Paine) ; with the issue of Jan. 1, 1801, published by J. M'Iver and David R. 
Williams; Jan. 1, 1802, by Freneau and Williams; Jan. 2, 1804, by Peter Freneau; July 
1, 1806-Jan. 1, 1808, Samuel J. Elliott and Samuel Richards; Jan. 1, 1808-Jan. 1, 1810, 
by Peter Freneau and Company (Freneau, Elliott and Richards).”’ It was sold to Ebenezer 
S. Thomas in 1810. Mary Wescott and Allene Ramage (comps.), A Checklist of United 
States Newspapers (and Weeklies before 1900) in the General Library [of Duke Uni- 
versity}, 6 parts (Durham, 1932-1937), Part V, p. 830. See also a brief sketch of Peter 
Freneau, attributed to Joseph Johnson, quoted in Evert A. and George L. Duyckinck, 
Cyclopaedia of American Literature, 2 vols. (New York, 1855), I, 334. 

11 The history of the ownership of this paper is substantially the same as that of the 
City Gazette. It, too, was sold to Thomas in 1810. Wescott and Ramage (comps.), 
Checklist of United States Newspapers, Part V, pp. 820-21. 

12 With Seth Paine, 1795-1801; with David R. Williams, 1802-1804; with Samuel J. 
Elliott and Samuel Richards, 1808-1810. During the period 1804-1806 he seems to have 
been in business alone. 

13 Public Printing Accounts of State of South Carolina, 1795-1799 (South Carolina 
Historical Commission), include dozens of bills by Freneau and Paine for printing various 
items. See the lists of South Carolina imprints, in South Carolina Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Magazine (Charleston, 1900- ), XLIV (1943), 101, 156, 158, for pamphlets pub- 
lished by Frenau’s firm in 1805, 1808, and 1809. Subjects included a Society of Cincinnati 
address, a series of political essays, and a Masonic tract (in French). 

14 Letter to four firms (including Freneau and Paine), dated February 12, 1798, from 
the Department of State (signed by Jacob Wagner), in Timothy Pickering Papers (Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society). 
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South Carolina. His liberalism is to be seen both in his constant cham- 
pioning of the principles of Jeffersonian Republicanism in the United 
States and in his readiness to give space in his paper to accounts of 
the growth of republicanism abroad.'* The influence of Freneau’s edi- 
torial efforts is attested by Ebenezer S$. Thomas, who succeeded him 
as owner and editor in 1810: “Mr. Freneau had, at an early period 
established a weekly paper called the ‘Carolina Gazette,’ as a large 
portion of its contents was written exclusively for it, and was not seen 
by the readers of the daily paper. This paper, under the editorial man- 
agement of such a powerful writer as Freneau, soon obtained a con- 
trolling influence in the State. . . . It was in fact a complete ‘political 
lever,’ and bore that cognomen among those who knew, or felt its 
power.’’*® 

Freneau often published his own translations of foreign material. 
“His translations of the French, Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian were 
all good, but his French was unequalled. As proof of it, Napoleon 
pronounced his [Freneau’s} translations of his bulletins to be the only 
correct ones.”’*” 

Through his position as editor, because of his political affiliations 
with Charles Pinckney, and perhaps through the influence of his liberal 
brother Philip, Freneau early identified himself as a powerful partisan 
of the principles which were advocated by Thomas Jefferson. In 1800 
Charles Pinckney, United States senator, titular head of the Republican 
party in the state, and Peter Freneau, editor of the state’s most powerful 
paper, were largely responsible for the Republican triumph over the 
Federalists in South Carolina. By a combination of circumstances the 
state legislature of South Carolina in 1800 held a balance of power in 
determining the national election through the electoral ballot. Pinckney 
clearly indicates this in a letter to Jefferson of November 22, 1800: 


15 An example of his many articles dealing with this subject is “The Government of 
France,” which appeared serially in the Charleston City Gazette, October 27 to November 
1, 1791, before he became one of its owners. His own French ancestry and the large 
number of Huguenot readers in Charleston may well have had something to do with the 
frequency of such articles. 

16 Ebenezer S. Thomas, Reminiscences of the Last Sixty-Five Years, 2 vols. (Hartford, 
1840), I, 76-77. See also Austin, Philip Freneau, 140-41. 

17 Thomas, Reminiscences, 1, 76. 
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. . - I very early perceived that the choice of a President would in great measure 
depend on this States Vote. I therefore very assiduously have attended to this 
Object since June and now wait the Issue which is to be decided on Tuesday 
next. my anxiety on this subject is very much increased by a Letter I have re- 
ceived from Governour Monroe [of Virginia] in answer to one I wrote him on 
the subject. he seems to think with me that our state must decide it and that 
Pennsylvania is very uncertain.’* 


At the same time, Freneau, in his function as editor of the strongest 
Republican paper, was busying himself among the members of the 
legislature. In order to keep South Carolina Republicans informed of 
the progress of events, he hurried political bulletins from Columbia to 
his newspaper partner, Seth Paine, in Charleston, at the rate of a letter 
a day for approximately three weeks.'* His letters told in detail of the 
party meetings and the activities of the Republicans in their efforts to 
capture the vote for electors in the legislature; and when these efforts 
were rewarded on December 2 by the naming of eight Republican elec- 
tors, he wrote enthusiastically: 


Our Ele[c]tors are chosen—the highest on the list has 87. the lowest 82. 
—the highest on the Fed is 69—rejoice and let the good news be known—Our 
Country is yet safe. The Vote tomorrow will be Jefferson 8. Burr 7. Clinton 1— 
this I am told—it is not the wish to risque any person being higher than Jeffer- 
son—I know not what I am writing I am so rejoiced—let the inclosed be sent 
to ry house— 

I will write to you again by the Post of this event.?° 





And on the same day Freneau wrote the following letter to announce 
the good news to Jefferson himself: 
Columbia S° Carolina Dec" 24. 1800. 
Sir 
I do myself the honor of informing you that at one oClock this day the 
election for Electors for President and Vice President of the United States was 
terminated by the Legislature now sitting in this place. the result is as follows. 
. . . [Lists of Federalist and Republican electors with the votes received by 


18 Quoted in an unsigned article, “South Carolina in the Presidential Election of 
1800,” in American Historical Review (New York, 1895- ), IV (1898), 118. 

19 These letters from Peter Freneau to Seth Paine, written during the period from 
November 24 to December 17, 1800, are in the Division of Manuscripts, Library of 
Congress. 

20 Freneau to Paine, December 2, 1800, sbid. 
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each were set down, the result being victory for the eight Republican electors.] 
The Vote tomorrow I understand will be Thomas Jefferson 8. Aaron Burr 7. 
Geo Clinton 1. You will easily discover why the one Vote is varied.— I take 
the liberty of giving you this information because M' C. Pinckney is not on the 
spot, he is at his plantation about five miles distant and will not be in time for 
the Post of this day. I know that it is his most earnest wish to give you the 
earliest information of the result of all our labors. 
With the most Sincere respect I have the honor to be, Sir, 


Your Most obedient 
Very Humble Servant 
Thomas Jefferson Esqr PETER FRENEAU?! 


When the South Carolina electors failed to cast a vote for Clinton 
as Freneau had expected them to do in their balloting on December 3, 
he immediately informed Paine of the result, and in later letters indi- 
cated his fear that as a result of the tied vote for Jefferson and Burr the 
national House of Representatives might choose Burr simply to vex the 
upsurging Republicans.** Following Jefferson's election, Pinckney was 
appointed United States minister to Spain, and before leaving this 
country he suggested to James Madison, then the secretary of state, 
that “If Colonel Hampton declines the Post Master-General’s Place | 
most earnestly recommend Mr. Peter Freneau—he has long been secre- 
tary of this State & is now retired on his fortune—in point of knowl- 
edge he has few superiors—of excellence of character, none—From 
his industry & activity & knowledge particularly of that office, I believe 
he will make one of the best officers you could get.’’* 

That Jefferson seemed to recognize Freneau as head of the Republi- 
can party in South Carolina during Pinckney’s absence from the state 
is indicated by the following letter: 


Washington, May 20, 1803 
Dear Sir,—I received last night from Paris the enclosed small parcel of Egyptian 


21 Printed in American Historical Review, 1V, 120-21. The original is in the Jefferson 
Papers (Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress) . 

22 See especially his letters of December 3 and December 17, 1800, to Seth Paine (Di- 
vision of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). 

28 Pinckney to Madison, July 22, 1801, in James Madison Correspondence (Division 
of Manuscripts, Libiary of Congress). 
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rice. I am not informed of its merits, but yours being the State where that can 
be best tried, I take the liberty of consigning it to your care, that we may be 
availed of whatever good it may offer. 

The New York election no doubt attracted your attention from the inflated 
hopes of the Federalists. From a concurrence of circumstances they had been 
out with all their boldness. One source of their delusion was that they were so 
desirous of war themselves that they really believed the nation desired it. Never 
was defeat more complete; in Jersey it is confidently believed we shall have 29 
members out of 52 which constitute both houses; in Massachusetts we have 
gained two senators more than we had last year. . . . On the whole there is 
no doubt of republicanism gaining the entire ascendency in New England within 
a moderate time and consolidating the union into one homogeneous mass. In 
Philadelphia some heats have been excited against the leaving any Federalists 
in office, but these are softening down to moderation, while in the other states 
generally the course which has been pursued, altho’ thought to have gone too 
far into removal, is acquiesced in and on the whole approved. We laid it down 
as a principal, in the beginning, that the Federalists had a right to a participa- 
tion of office proportioned to their numbers; they in fact professed all. We 
removed a few in marked cases; we determined to remove all others who should 
take an active and bitter part against the order of things established by the 
public bill. Removals for this cause and for other delinquencies, resignations, 
and deaths have nearly given us our full proportion of office in all the States 
except Massachusetts. I speak of these offices only which are given by the Presi- 
dent himself; the subordinate ones are left to their principals. At present, 
therefore, as from an early period of the administration, political principle, 
unless producing active opposition, is not a ground for removal, altho’ it is as 
yet a bar to appointment, until the just proportion is fully restored. 

A letter begun with a view to cover a few deeds, and to say a word about 
elections, has led to a length not at first contemplated. Desirous, however, that 
the principles of our proceedings should be understood, I explain them to no 
one more willingly than yourself, because I am sure you will use them with 
prudence and sincerity for the information and satisfaction of others when oc- 
casions may lead you to an expression of sentiment. Should it be the means of 
giving me the advantage of receiving communications sometimes from you on 
the political state of things in your quarter, it will contribute to that informa- 
tion so desirable to myself, and so necessary to enable me to do what is best 
for the public interest. I pray you to accept my salutations, and utterances of 
esteem and respect. 

TH. TEFFFRSON** 


24 Austin, Philip Freneau, 141-43, in which version the punctuation and spelling have 
been modernized. A photostatic copy of a draft of this letter in the Jefferson Papers, ob- 
tained by the authors from the Library of Congress, is not sufficiently legible to be used 
here. 
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From time to time Freneau acted in the capacity so tactfully sug- 
gested by Jefferson in this letter. In acknowledging the receipt of. the 
rice, nearly a month later, he discussed at some length the political 
situation in South Carolina and in other parts of the country;*° and in 
numerous other letters, written for the purpose of introducing leading 
South Carolinians who planned to visit Washington or of recom- 
mending appointments, he usually included information concerning 
the current political scene.** After serving for a time as a member of 
the South Carolina legislature, he was appointed by the Madison ad- 
ministration to a position “under the government of the United States,” 
probably as commissioner of loans, at a salary of two thousand dollars 
a year,”’ and shortly afterwards he turned over his editorial and printing 
interests to his friend, Ebenezer Thomas. 

Peter Freneau’s place in the life and affairs of his equally ardent 
Republican brother, the poet Philip, is difficult to determine precisely. 
Though Peter was the younger brother, there is evidence that Philip 
relied upon him for help on several occasions. Early in 1785 Peter 
advertised that he would act as agent for his brother Philip’s sloop.” 
Later Philip was master of at least two of Peter's ships, the schooner 
John and the brig Washington.” Of approximately four hundred ad- 
vance subscribers obtained to insure the publication of Philip’s M7s- 
cellaneous Works in 1788, almost two hundred were South Carolin- 
ians,*° including most of Peter’s friends and perhaps many others who 
knew of him through his connection with Peter’s shipping activities at 
Charleston. Repeated references to Philip in his series of letters to Seth 
Paine in November and December, 1800,’ indicate that concern for 


25 Freneau to Jefferson, June 17, 1803, in Jefferson Papers. 

26 See, for example, his letters of October 14, 1804 (introducing Dr. Philip Moser), 
June 2, 1805 (introducing Thomas Lehré), November 4, 1805 (introducing David R. 
Williams, his former partner and now a member of Congress), and September 18, 1808 
(asking for the appointment of Alexander Broughton in the Army), all in Jefferson Papers. 

27 Charleston Courier, October 18, 1809; Thomas, Reminiscences, 1, 87. Austin, Philip 
Freneau, 138-46, contains a somewhat gossipy sketch of Peter, based on Thomas’ state- 
ments and on other sources of information which cannot now be identified. 

28 Charleston Columbian Herald, January 9, 19, 1785. 

29 Leary, That Rascal Freneau, 320-23. 

80 [bid., 154. 

81 See note 19, above. 
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his brother's welfare claimed Peter's attention in the midst of his work 
in behalf of the Jeffersonian ticket in South Carolina. In his letter of 
November 24 he said: “Should my brother be returned from Georgia 
I will be obliged to you to ask him if he has occasion for a few Dollars, 
say from 5[?] to 20, and give them to him.’ On November 28 he wrote: 
“Tell my brother by no means to think of returning to the Northward 
before my return—I will try when I get back to do something better 
for him than going on the wretched plan he has embraced. . . . Tell 
my brother by all means to remain in Charleston.’ And on December 
3 he wrote again: “Beg my brother to wait my return. I will endeavor 
to do something for him. I received a letter from him yesterday and I 
believe I shall write him an answer by this conveyance.’ On one occa- 
sion Peter is supposed to have made Mr. and Mrs. Philip Freneau a 
present of a coach, horses, and slave coachman; and Philip’s daughter, 
Helen, lived with her uncle in Charleston for a brief period, in order 
to attend a better school there than she could find at home.* 

The facts of Freneau’s marital status are now obscure.** Although 
no legal evidence has been found to indicate that he was married, the 
following letter to his sister apparently refers to his wife: 


Charleston, July 23, 1803. 
My Dear Sister, 


I wrote you a few lines yesterday by the Brig Venus, since which, in con- 
sequence of her constant bad health, Mrs. Freneau has come to a resolution 
to take a voyage to New York, in hopes that it may afford her some relief, for 
here she can get none, I have no expectations that she will be benefited by the 
trip but as she seems to think it will do her good I readily comply with her 
desire— I have therefore taken her passage on board the Sloop Ann and Sarah, 
Capt" Marshall which is to sail on Sunday next the 31%. instant, at the same 
time Helen returns, so I conceive it not to be safe to keep her here during the 


82 Austin, Philip Freneau, 139. 

88 Thomas, Reminiscences, 1, 76, states dogmatically that Freneau had no family. Mr. 
Edmond S. Freneau, present “head” of the family, said in a letter dated June 4, 1946, to 
the present writers that “it was always the opinion of the family that Peter was a bache- 
lor.” On the other hand, Austin, Philip Freneau, 139, quotes Philip’s daughter, Agnes, 
as remembering a Mrs. Peter Freneau. And in a letter to Peter, of March 1, 180{1?], 
Philip Freneau asks that “my best respects [be given] to Mrs. Freneau.” Photostatic copy 
in Rutgers University Library. 
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fall Months.— Mrs. F. goes as a sick woman and all she will require from you 
is room to lodge in, she goes for no pleasure or to see or be seen,— It was my 
wish that Eliza should attend her, but this she is opposed to for reasons which 
she will give you if she should be so fortunate as to arrive amongst you— I 
recommend my good friend to the care of you and my mother, you will find 
her a plain sort of a woman but you must consider her in the light of one I 
am under many obligations to and to whose care, industry and good advice I 
am indebted for a great portion of the good fortune I enjoy here— I know you 
will be kind to her—. I was in hopes Philip would be back in time to take her 
but as it is very uncertain when he will be here and as her health grows worse 
daily, she has thought it best to go at once and if the voyage afford no relief, 
that she may return before the winter sets in. I write this much to inform you 
of her intention. Give my best love to my dear Mother and Sister to Mr. Hunn 
and all the family, I will write again by the vessel Mrs. F. goes in. 
I am your affectionate Brother. 
PETER FRENEAU** 


Despite his political diligence and wide commercial interests, Freneau 
seems never to have been a financial success. His friend Thomas testifies 
that he could never refuse favors or money when asked, “Add to which, 
he never was a business man, and what made it still worse, his /ast 
partner . . . was not a man of any business tact whatever. . . . When 
I purchased the Gazette establishment from him on the first of January, 
1810, it would have been a difficult matter to decide which was in the 
most complete confusion, his private affairs, or the affairs of the estab- 
lishment generally.”** At the time of his death, which occurred in 
Charleston, on November 9, 1813, Freneau was evidently approaching 
a state of bankruptcy, for, says Thomas, “his creditors, who had never 
pushed him in his life, had the sheriff in his house before the remains 
were carried out of it.’’** 

Something of the contemporary appreciation of Freneau is indicated 
in the obituary notice appearing in the Charleston City Gazette of No- 
vember 10, 1813, in which he was praised as a revolutionary patriot, 


84 From a photostatic copy in Rutgers University Library. This sister was Mrs. John 
S. Hunn, then living in New York. 

85 Thomas, Reminiscences, I, 77. 

36 Jbid., 1, 82. In his will, dated June 15, 1808, Freneau requested that his executor, 
Daniel Mazyck, sell all his property in order to pay his debts; but this will was probated 
in 1814 with Joseph Johnson, not Daniel Mazyck, as administrator. Charleston County 
Wills, Book E (1807-1818), p. 386. 
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as editor, as a leader of republicanism, as a tireless promoter of the wel- 
fare of his adopted state, and as one who created for himself an en- 
during monument in the affections of his country. And two weeks later, 
Thomas Lehré, one of the men whom Freneau had introduced to Jeffer- 
son, in informing Jefferson of his death, wrote: “His name will be long 
remembered by your political friends in this State.’*’ Yet posterity has 
not agreed with this final judgment, primarily because Freneau’s con- 
tributions were less spectacular than those of some of his contempo- 
raries. 


87 Thomas Lehré to Jefferson, November 23, 1813, in Jefferson Papers. 











Book Reviews 


Georgia, A Short History. By E. Merton Coulter. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1947. Pp. xii, 510. Illustrations, bibliography, maps. 
$4.50.) 


In 1933 Professor E. Merton Coulter, a Georgian by adoption, did a fine 
service for the people of Georgia and for his profession by publishing A Short 
History of Georgia. (Reviewed in the first issue of the Journal of Southern 
History, 1935.) Although other attempts had been made to record and interpret 
the events which comprise the history of the state, most of them had resulted 
either in multi-volume works too detailed and intricate to attract the general 
reader or in briefer popular accounts which were of little value to one seriously 
interested in Georgia history. Furthermore, few of these had been brought up 
to date. Professor Coulter’s book was generally well received and its great worth 
recognized. Inevitably, however, there were the customary criticisms for minor 
errors and omissions and for interpretations which did not coincide with tradi- 
tion or with the views of the individual readers. Reviewers agreed that treat- 
ment of the period prior to 1860 was superior to that of later years, and that 
the value of the work to the history profession would have been infinitely greater 
had it been fully documented. 

In 1945 the book was still in demand but the supply was almost exhausted. 
The author then set about making minor changes in the existing text and adding 
material covering the years intervening since the first printing. This revision, 
Georgia, A Short History, came out two years later. In organization it is almost 
completely unchanged except for the concluding chapter, and at first glance it 
appears to be little more than a reprint of the original with a few changes in 
illustrations. Closer examination, however, reveals that some paragraphs have 
been completely rewritten and a few new ones added. Moreover, clarifying 
changes in phraseology appear throughout, and further information has been 
incorporated by insertion of single sentences here and there. Several quotations 
from documentary sources also have been inserted. Professor Coulter adhered 
to his original intention not ‘to encumber the pages with footnotes’ but has 
added some very helpful bibliographical material. 

The present edition is an excellent brief history of the state through Recon- 
struction, a satisfactory account to the turn of the century, and an accurate but 
sketchy outline of the more recent period. It shows the result of painstaking 
editorial work in which criticisms of reviewers were carefully considered; it 
has a detailed modern map of the state and a list of the chief executives, neither 
of which was included in the first volume; the select bibliography has been 
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revised. The straightforward presentation is somewhat marred by over-punctua- 
tion in the early chapters, but as the story unfolds Professor Coulter seems to 
write with greater ease and to give fuller play to his delightfully subtle humor. 
Recitations of governors and gubernatorial candidates which remind the reader 
of the Biblical “begats,” and frequent references to Georgia “‘firsts,” are ad- 
missible because of the nature of the work. A pictorial sketch of colonial Georgia 
showing the locations of now non-existent settlements, and maps showing 
county boundaries at different points in the development of the state would 
answer many questions which arise in the mind of the reader. Enlargement of 
some of the maps included would also add to the usefulness of the work. Typo- 
graphical errors in the first text have been carefully corrected but in the reset- 
ting process others have crept in. And as an indication that the typesetter is no 
respecter of persons the author’s name is once spelled ‘“‘Couter’”’ (p. 465). 

In an article in the Atlanta Journal of June 8, 1947, entitled, “Wanted, A 
Georgia Historian,’’ Professor Coulter has indicated the need for a more defin- 
itive state history. In view of the years of study he has already devoted to this 
field, and his familiarity with the sources, it is to be hoped that circumstances 
will permit Professor Coulter to undertake the monumental task of writing an 
adequate, fully documented history of Georgia. 


Georgia Teachers College HERBERT WEAVER 


The American Indian in North Carolina. By Douglas L. Rights. (Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1947. Pp. xx, 296. Illustrations, maps. $5.00.) 


This book might be called an anthology of the literature pertaining to Indian 
life in North Carolina. The various tribes have been described in the order of 
their contact with the early explorers, and the author has tried to give “not only 
information about, but also acquaintance with, the Indian.” The writings of 
Lederer, Lawson, and Bird furnished much of the information about the early 
period, and the various publications of Mooney and Swanton are the principal 
sources of later ethnological material. Extracts from these sources have been. 
quoted and paraphrased in such a way as to keep the reader interested. The 
style is non-technical and has been clearly defined in the preface, where the 
author states: “It lacks, therefore, the thorough annotation that belongs to his- 
torical research, and the careful literary finish that results from continuous study 
and writing. Historical accuracy has been sought, but effort has been made to 
prevent the book from becoming merely a string of references, or a technical 
study that beclouds the subject with an array of scientific data.” This, then, is 
a book written for the general reader who wishes to find in a single volume 
an easy-to-read account of the historic tribes of North Carolina. In this purpose 
it has succeeded very well. 
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Authors invading fields of science to write popular books are frequently sub- 
jected to severe criticism by the specialists. This reviewer feels, however, that 
Mr. Rights has prepared a good summary of the information available and that 
a detailed criticism of this material would essentially be a criticism of the inter- 
pretations of Mooney, Moorehead, and Swanton. 

At various places throughout the book reference has been made to the activi- 
ties of the Archaeological Society of North Carolina. The impression given 
the reader is that this Society has been responsible for all the archaeological work 
accomplished in the state since 1936, although the North Carolina Department 
of Conservation and Development and the University of North Carolina are 
mentioned. While the Society has done excellent work in creating and maintain- 
ing interest in this research it has contributed little to its financial support. The 
excavation at Keyauwee in 1936 (p. 83) was financed jointly by the Society and 
the State Museum. The excavation at the Frutchey Mound in 1937 (p. 261) 
was a WPA project sponsored and supervised by the Laboratory of Anthro- 
pology and Archaeology of the University of North Carolina. The State Museum 
and the State Park Service as well as the Society acted as co-sponsors and con- 
tributed to this work. Additional work (not described in the book) was con- 
ducted by the University from 1938 to 1942. Although the Society has con- 
tinued to render what service it could, it has contributed little but good will 
since 1937. Since two chapters were devoted to archaeology and Indian an- 
tiquities, it is regrettable that more use was not made of the information avail- 
able at the University’s Laboratory in Chapel Hill. 

Another point of criticism is that this book tends to perpetuate that fallacy 
of the Indian race. It contains no adequate expression of an understanding of 
culture change or the placement of cultures in time and space. In describing 
the various tribes some differences in language and customs were noted but this 
was not developed sufficiently to be clear to the reader. A great deal of space 
was devoted to illustrating and describing “Indian Antiquities,” but nowhere 
is there any indication that these articles were made by different people at dif- 
ferent times. If the text had tried to explain to the reader that there were many 
different types of people called Indian, and that these people not only spoke 
different languages but also possessed different cultures which have changed 
both in time and in space, then the value of the book would have been greatly 
enhanced. 


Museum of Anthropology 
University of Michigan JorFre L. Cog 


The French Broad-Holston Country: A History of Knox County, Tennessee. 
Edited by Mary U. Rothrock. (Knoxville: East Tennessee Historical Society, 
1946. Pp. x, 573. Illustrations, maps, bibliographical notes, appendix. 
$4.75.) 
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This volume owes its inception, so the editor remarks in the preface, to a 
suggestion of Judge Samuel C. Williams, dean of Tennessee historians, who 
thus again places students of Tennessee history under obligation to him. A 
worthy contribution to the sesquicentennial celebration of Tennessee statehood, 
it is the product of the Knox County history committee of the East Tennessee 
Historical Society. In the preface twenty-two persons are named as having 
contributed substantially to the preparation of the twenty-six chapters and sup- 
plementary materials. One chapter is the work of seven named contributors; in 
the case of two other authors, each prepared as many as four chapters. The 
writers were drawn from among lawyers, clergymen, librarians, and teachers of 
history, archaeology, geography, agriculture, finance, and sociology. Riding herd 
on such a team must have given Miss Rothrock many an anxious moment, but 
out of this teamwork has come the first printed history of Knox County. 

Knox County was created during the brief existence of the Territory of the 
United States South of the River Ohio, in 1792, one year after the founding 
of Knoxville and four years before the admission of Tennessee into the Union. 
Knoxville became and remained the county seat; for ten years it was the first 
state capital. Instead of beginning here, however, the volume begins, as it 
should, with a description of the woodland people of about a thousand years 
ago. It ends with mention of some of the effects on the county of the develop- 
ment of the Manhattan Project at neighboring Oak Ridge. The plan of treat- 
ment is topical. The story of government, farming, industry, transportation, and 
libraries is told to the Civil War; then conditions during the war and its after- 
math are recounted, after which the earlier topics are picked up and carried 
with greater or less consistency to our own day. Education, church organization, 
social institutions, Negro life, and early communities are treated in separate 
chapters, each of which covers its subject from its beginnings to the approxi- 
mate present. One hundred and forty-five pages are devoted to biographical 
sketches of some 131 pioneers and civic leaders, none living, while a ten-page 
appendix lists Knox County veterans and pensioners of the Revolutionary, 1812, 
and Mexican wars; Knoxville and Knox County officials; and the chronological 
establishment of Knox County churches. 

As is to be expected in a work produced by so many hands, results are far 
from uniform. Some chapters are solidly grounded, well integrated, and en- 
gagingly written; a few rest on light foundations, are loosely jointed, and dully 
presented; the vast majority lie somewhere between. For some topics material 
was readily available, for others not. Only a few misstatements of fact were 
observed, although the reviewer claims no intimate knowledge of Knox County’s 
history. One editorial problem that was not, and probably could not have been, 
satisfactorily solved was how to portray Knoxville’s history as a part of the 
county’s history. Although it was the editor’s design to spotlight the county 
rather than the city, in a few chapters, notably that on Negro life, the tail in 
truth wags the dog. An editorial problem that could have been satisfactorily 
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solved, however, was the proper title for the volume. The subtitle should be the 
title, since Knox County is only a small, albeit important, part of the French 
Broad-Holston country. 

The topics selected for treatment deserve inclusion in this county history, but, 
even if they had been exploited fully, the whole story would not have been told. 
The reviewer would have liked to see well-rounded discussions of the following: 
the practice of law and medicine; justice; the press; racial elements (other than 
the Negro) ; and cultural activities (other than formal education). These sub- 
jects were touched by one contributor or another, but all too lightly. Since ex- 
tensive use was made of records of the county court in treating government one 
wonders why other official county records were not levied upon. Reverting, for 
example, to the topic of justice, it is suggested that in regard to enforcement of 
non-federal law its story awaits extraction from records of such officials as 
justices of the peace and sheriffs and such bodies as superior and circuit courts. 

Attention should be invited to federal archives as a relatively untapped source 
for the local historian. Admittedly, contributors to the present volume made 
some use of such materials, but almost without exception references are to pub- 
lished sources. Even then, surprising oversights have been observed. For ex- 
ample, only one reference appears to the publications based on the manufactur- 
ing censuses since the Civil War although, conveniently arranged by state and 
county, they are doubtless the most complete and reliable single source for the 
industrial development of any given county. An adequate account of the en- 
forcement of federal law in Knox County can rest solely upon records of United 
States attorneys, marshals, commissioners, and courts, records which, according 
to available information, are in appropriate offices in Knoxville. In the National 
Archives, moreover, the county historian will find a great deal of material, 
nearly all unpublished, of interest and importance to him. It is contained in non- 
current records of the numerous federal agencies whose operations touched 
upon the county’s government or inhabitants. 

While The French Broad-Holston Country is not a definitive history of Knox 
County, it is none the less a respectable stride in the direction of that achieve- 
ment. 


National Archives W. Nett FRANKLIN 
The Medical Story of Early Texas, 1528-1853. By Pat Ireland Nixon. (San 


Antonio: Mollie Bennett Lupe Memorial Fund, 1946. Pp. xv, 507. Illus- 
trations, bibliography, appendix.) 


Social historians in their effort to portray the daily life of the people have in 
recent years increasingly recognized the importance of health in day-to-day 
living. More and more, therefore, medical histories have taken their place on 
the shelves along with books on amusements, customs, and other items closest 
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to the people. As indicated in the foreword to the Medical Story of Early 
Texas, “medical history has thus arisen as a living study from the dry bones 
that once passed for the subject.” 

To make his history more alive, Dr. Nixon revivifies the physicians of early 
Texas, with the result that the book is primarily a collection of biographical 
sketches—many of them interesting and unusual. One of the most interesting 
is a medical sidelight on the familiar and romantic figure of Gideon Lincecum 
(pp. 376-84). By the 1840's, this perennial wanderer was preaching legalized 
sterilization as an antidote for all the ills of the human race. These various 
sketches, however, do not form a connected narrative as the doctors are simply 
listed and all available facts about each recorded. Dr. Nixon finds it difficult to 
discard any material that he has gone to pains to unearth; thus a number of 
odd facts about these early men appear on the pages of the book. These details 
enliven the story somewhat but contribute little or nothing of significance. For 
example, in writing about the estate of one physician (pp. 127-28), he says: 
“There were 65 items of clothing and household fixtures. Most of these were 
old and of little value. Doctor Brown had an eye for color. For instance, he 
possessed a blue silk shirt, a blue striped jacket, a striped serape, a striped vest, 
blue striped trousers, flesh-colored woolen drawers, a red handkerchief, a green 
coat and saffron trousers.” 

The book is arranged in chronological divisions with some necessary over- 
lapping. The first six parts include discussions of the Indian, Spanish, French, 
and Mexican periods, the Texas Revolution, and the Republic of Texas. Part 
seven assesses the results and gives the promise of the future. In all the sections, 
in addition to material on the personal and professional lives of early doctors, 
the author discusses contemporary diseases and efforts at alleviation. These three 
strands are woven together to compose the medical story in each part. Each 
period remains distinctly separate, however, and in the early chapters even the 
internal material in the divisions is fragmentary and disconnected. To a large 
degree this was a natural hazard in writing about a distant time like the Indian 
period—and Dr. Nixon even begins with prehistoric medicine. But much of 
the confusion is due to the fact that the author introduces many items that are 
not germane to the subject at hand. The value of the book for the general reader 
and the social historian would have been greatly enhanced if the pertinent facts 
had been condensed into a smaller volume and the various periods presented 
not only in their relationship to each other but also to the development of medi- 
cine in the region and in the nation. 

For the genealogist, the book will be invaluable in tracing family history. 
The footnotes and bibliography are exhaustive and any historian of the South- 
west will find them extremely helpful. The author did a tremendous amount of 
research which resulted in the unearthing of much new material and his liberal 
use of quotations from these documents makes his work almost a source book. 
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draw more conclusions and to show more clearly the significance of medicine 
in the daily life of the people, the state, the section, and the nation. Although 
insufficiently analyzed, the work remains a rich depository of new and valuable 
material which no future medical historian of the section can afford to overlook. 


Mississippi College MARTHA C. MITCHELL 


The Pioneer Lawyer and Jurist in Missouri. By William Francis English. The 
University of Missouri Studies, Vol. XX1, No. 2. (Columbia: University 
of Missouri, 1947. Pp. 144. Bibliography. $1.50.) 


The role of the business and professional man in transforming the rural 
communities of the American frontier into a more specialized society is a sig- 
nificant subject, and Professor English has made a valuable contribution in ex- 
plaining the lawyer’s part in that evolution. Although the bulk of his study is 
concerned with Missouri, his findings illuminate the frontier process elsewhere 
_in the Mississippi Valley. 

Professor English gives slightly more attention to the territorial period than 
to that of statehood. Raw frontier conditions lived on in some areas of Mis- 
souri as late as the Civil War, but the approximate closing date of the study is 
1845. By that time, interestingly enough, even as a transformed society was 
emerging, the pioneer demands for an elected, subservient judiciary and for 
simplified legal procedure were about to triumph, and Jacksonian democrats did 
achieve these goals by 1850. The effects of the tenacious holdover of those rural 
and western developments in a society that became more urban and less western 
would also be a significant topic for study. 

The opening chapter gives a general account of lawyers on the frontier, their 
various non-professional activities, the usual courts in which they practiced, the 
types of judges who presided over western courts, and lay demands for law 
and procedure more responsive to the popular will. This discussion buttresses 
the author’s conclusion that the Missouri bench and bar were fairly typical of 
those elsewhere in the West, though he believes that because Missouri lawyers 
of the early territorial period had to gain a working knowledge of a difficult 
code and a bewildering land problem they may have been more able than the 
lawyers of neighboring areas. 

The early territorial years were a period of conflict between the civil code 
and the common law. The very simplicity of the French and Spanish legal 
practices was confusing to the Anglo-Americans. Informal land grants made 
by Spanish officials, both before and after the transfer of Louisiana to France 
in 1800, which had to be cleared up after the United States acquired title in 
1803, forced lawyers and a special board of commissioners to dig into alien 
customs. Even as late as 1937 a special act of Congress was necessary to clear a 
title of an original French claimant. The land cases furnished lawyers with a 
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profitable practice, but for those who knew only the common law the adjust- 
ment to the civil code was difficult. From the beginning, however, Anglo- 
American procedure prevailed in most of the courts, and by 1816 the common 
law had become the basic law of the territory. 

One of the chapters on the territorial peziod describes the lawyer's work when 
frontier conditions were roughest; a similar chapter for the period of statehood 
discusses circuit riding, practice before outlying circuit courts and in St. Louis, 
and the qualities of the country bar. Perhaps the most valuable portion of the 
study is the treatment of courts, codes, and judges in the years 1820-1845. Here 
the author recounts the struggle between the conservative advocates of an inde- 
pendent judiciary and the Jacksonian contenders for courts manned by elective 
public officials bound by simplified codes of law. 

In the final chapter Professor English writes of the lawyer as a community 
leader, indicating his active part in civic affairs, society, politics, agricultural 
reform, education, and newspaper publication. There are abundant evidences 
throughout the study of the political, land-speculating, and other business in- 
terests of Missouri lawyers, and of their usual alignment with the conservative 
propertied class. The frequent use of personal papers and biographical sketches 
also serves to show that the members of the bar were active participants, not 
merely agents, in the development of a town-centered and more specialized 
society. 

Since good food should not be served on an untidy plate, some censorious 
remarks must be made. The book contains scores of typographical errors, fre- 
quent inconsistencies in spelling and punctuation, and several slips in grammar. 
One long quotation (p. 56) has fifteen deviations from the source. It is unfor- 
tunate that verification and proofreading were so lax. But when the reviewer 
thinks of the commonness of the tendency to err—a condition that makes editors 
an irritating necessity—he simply concludes that the author should have had a 
more meticulous editor. The impression gained of the book as a whole, how- 
ever, is that the parts of the lawyer and judge in frontier Missouri are well set 
forth and that the conclusions are sound. 


University of Kentucky J. MERTON ENGLAND 


Shirt-Sleeve Diplomat. By Josephus Daniels. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1947, Pp. xix, 547. Illustrations, appendix. $5.00.) 


This is a gossipy, informal set of memoirs based on the recollections, letters, 
and notes of the author while serving as United States ambassador to Mexico 
from 1933 to 1941. Most of the stories and anecdotes deal with Mexico but 
some are merely of the ‘that reminds me” variety. They lead the reader back 
to stories of the bandit Villa of the Woodrow Wilson days, or to the efforts of 
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disappointed Confederates in the 1860's to find a new home south of the Rio 
Grande. 

Even though the account does not pretend to be history, some will deplore 
the repetition, without proof or disproof, of the admittedly “suppressed gos- 
sip” concerning a gift from a previous ambassador of the United States to a 
Mexican president (p. 57). In reality the inclusion of the story shows the ex- 
newspaperman’s passion for the acquisition and publication of material with 
news value; though the scholar, and many would assume also the diplomat, 
would hesitate. Similar uncritical use of material is found in mentioning the 
number of Protestant church members in Mexico (p. 171). The figures here 
cited are introduced by the qualifying term ‘‘said to be,” but any careful student 
longs for some authority that he can hold responsible for statements in regard 
to a live political question in present day Mexican affairs. The historian is also 
left unsatisfied if he is looking for a substantial treatment of the important Six 
Year Plan which was so fundamental in the development of Mexico in the 
1930's. 

The most thorough treatment of a diplomatic problem is that of the settle- 
ment of the petroleum claims, in which Mr. Daniels played a definite part. Also, 
the frequent digressions and following of tangents by the author yields interest- 
ing bits of information such as that concerning the arms contract between 
Huerta and Japan about 1914 (p. 96). 

The haphazard arrangement of the volume obviously reflects the kindly, but 
on the surface aimless, approach of the author to his work. When he was asked 
to serve as ambassador he knew that he had some experience in public life, that 
he was a Democrat, and that he was filled with good intentions; hence he felt 
that he was qualified to fill the post. However, he casually overlooked the fact 
that Mexicans might be critical of him as ambassador since as secretary of war 
in 1914 he had ordered the occupation of Vera Cruz. Yet, as a matter of record, 
his own genuine belief in a practical Good Neighbor policy overcame this an- 
tagonism and he left his post a truly popular diplomatic representative. He 
mildly boasts of this but declines to attribute it to the sterling and delightful 
qualities of the ambassador and his wife. Instead, he attributes it to the fact 
that he always insisted that his staff practice the motto: “Don’t take yourself 
too damn seriously.” 

Actually, from the age of seventy to seventy-eight years Mr. Daniels spent 
eight and a half years among a delightful people in an almost unbelievably 
informal fashion: eating with them, entertaining them, visiting out-of-the-way 
places, and in general learning to sympathize with and appreciate a new coun- 
try. He crowds his volume with over ninety photographic illustrations showing 
all types of affairs from an octogenarian’s patriarchal embraces of the fair sex 
to diplomatic functions and interesting scenes. 

Truly the volume is neither a history of Mexico nor of Mr. Daniels’ term as 
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ambassador. In going through the heterogeneous mixture the conscientious 
research worker will feel that he has a chore on hand to find a few grains of 
wheat in a mountain of chaff. The grains to be found are exceedingly worth 
while, however, and—something that is important—the worker is likely to 
obtain an indirect but genuine appreciation of Mexico in the process. Here 
is a mixture of facts, fancies, tales, pictures of life, and expressions of mental 
breadth and sound principles in an always well-written newspaperman’s jumble. 
And withal it reflects the kaleidoscope that dazzles the eye and mind of an 
untrained diplomat or other observer when he first enters the bracing and rare- 
fied mountain air of the capital of the Montezumas. 


University of South Carolina WiLFrip H. CALLCoTT 











Historical News and Notices 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The plans for the thirteenth annual meeting of the Southern Historical 
Association, to be held in Savannah, Georgia, on Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day, November 13-15, provide for a departure from the programs of previous 
meetings in that sessions are scheduled to begin on Thursday morning and the 
afternoon of that day is to be left as free as possible for social activities. The 
Committee on Program, of which T. Harry Williams of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity is chairman, has arranged for six sessions dealing with various phases 
of southern history, two sessions on European history, one on Latin American 
history, and one on the Ph.D. training program in history. There will be 
dinner meetings on Thursday and Friday evenings and luncheon sessions on 
Friday and Saturday, the last being the annual business meeting of the Associa- 
tion. 

Two sessions on southern history have been scheduled to begin at ten o'clock 
on Thursday morning. In one of these, the general theme will be southern 
economic history, with a paper on “Economic History of the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley, 1820-1860,” by LeRoy P. Graf, of the University of Tennessee, one on 
“Economic Factors in the Opening of the Lake Okeechobee Region,” by Alfred 
J. Hanna, of Rollins College, and one on ‘‘The Virginia Board of Public Works, 
1816-1842,” by Philip M. Rice, of the University of North Carolina. The other 
session will deal with three southern political leaders, with a paper on Patrick 
Henry, by Robert D. Meade, of Randolph-Macon Woman's College, one on 
John C. Calhoun, by Gerald M. Capers, of Newcomb College, Tulane Uni- 
versity, and one on Zebulon B. Vance, by Frontis W. Johnston, of Davidson 
College. A session on European history dealing with some aspects of national 
socialism in modern Germany has been scheduled tentatively for Thursday 
afternoon. A paper on “Hitler as Military Commander” will be presented by 
Oron J. Hale, of the University of Virginia, and one on “History and Citizen- 
ship Training in Austria after 1918,” by R. John Rath, of the University of 
Georgia. 

At the dinner meeting on Thursday evening, Wendell H. Stephenson, of 
Tulane University, the managing editor of the Miéssissippi Valley Historical 
Review, will be the speaker, his subject being ‘An Editor Views the Contribu- 
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tors.” The program for Friday morning includes a session on Latin America, 
with papers by J. Preston Moore, of Louisiana State University, on “The 
Cabildo Abierto in the Spanish American Colonies under the Hapsburgs,” and 
Alfred B. Thomas, of the University of Alabama, on “An Aspect of Spanish 
Interest in the Revolution.’” A second session, on “Northern Analysts of the 
South,” will include a paper on “John H. Van Evrie, Foremost Northern De- 
fender of Slavery,’” by Howard C. Perkins, of Bradley University, and one on 
“John De Forest, Analyst of Southern Society,’ by David M. Potter, of Yale 
University. At a luncheon session on Friday, Lester J. Cappon, of the Institute 
of Early American History and Culture, will discuss “Research in Early South- 
ern History.” 

Three sessions have been scheduled for Friday afternoon. One of these will 
be a round table discussion on “An Appraisal of the Ph.D. Training Program,” 
in which Fletcher M. Green, of the University of North Carolina, will serve as 
chairman, and the discussion will be carried on by Philip Davidson, Vanderbilt 
University, Kent R. Greenfield, chief of the War Department historical section, 
Charles E. Smith, of Louisiana State University, and Ernest V. Hollis, of the 
Veterans Educational Facilities Program. In a second session, on ‘Modern 
Diplomacy: World Problems in the Twentieth Century,” Paul H. Clyde, of 
Duke University, will present a paper on ‘The Diplomacy of ‘Playing No Fa- 
vorites’: Secretary Stimson and Manchuria, 1931,” and James L. Godfrey, of 
the University of North Carolina, will discuss “The British Labour Party and 
Recent Foreign Policy.’” The third session will be on Georgia history, with a 
paper by Albert B. Saye, of the University of Georgia, on ‘Georgia under the 
Trustees,” one by Helen I. Greene, of Georgia State College for Women, on 
“The Enterprising Spirit in Ante-Bellum Georgia,” and one by T. Conn Bryan, 
of the University of Tennessee, on ‘Relations of Georgia with the Confederacy.” 
At the annual dinner of the Association, which will be held on Friday evening 
with Wendell H. Stephenson presiding, Thomas D. Clark, of the University 
of Kentucky, will deliver his presidential address. 

Two sessions on southern history are scheduled for Saturday morning. In one 
of these the theme will be “Bourbon Domination of Three Southern States, 
1870-1890,” with Allen J. Going, of the University of Alabama, dealing with 
the situation in Alabama, Judson C. Ward, of Georgia Teachers College, dealing 
with the situation in Georgia, and James S. Ferguson, of Millsaps College, deal- 
ing with the situation in Mississippi. In a second session, on ‘Negro Dis- 
franchisement Conventions of the 1890's,” Vernor Wharton, of Millsaps Col- 
lege, will discuss ““Disfranchisement in Mississippi,’” and William A. Mabry, 
of Randolph-Macon College, “Disfranchisement in North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia.” 

Among the details of local entertainment will be conducted tours of points 
of interest in the Savannah region. Tentative plans have also been made for a 
reception and a complimentary luncheon, the details to be worked out later. 
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Headquarters for the meeting will be the DeSoto Hotel, and those who are 
planning to attend should make their hotel reservations at least 30 days in 
advance. The management is prepared to provide for members who plan to 
arrive on Wednesday afternoon or evening. 

The personnel of the Committee on Local Arrangements includes the fol- 
lowing: Alexander A. Lawrence, chairman, Judge A. R. MacDonell, Walter C. 
Hartridge, B. B. Cubbedge, Mrs. Marmaduke Floyd, Lowry Axley, Thomas H. 
Gignilliat, Mrs. Craig Barrow, John C. Matthews, Foreman M. Hawes, Her- 
man W. Coolidge, all of Savannah, E. Merton Coulter, of the University of 
Georgia, and Herbert Weaver, of Georgia Teachers College, Statesboro. 


PERSONAL 


Charles H. Ambler, who has been professor of history at West Virginia 
University since 1917, has retired from active service with the title professor 
emeritus. John D. Carter, chief of the historical section of the Air Transport 
Command, has been appointed assistant professor of history at West Virginia 
University, and William D. Barnes and Sara R. Smith have been promoted to 
the rank of assistant professor. 


At Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Robert L. Partin has been promoted to the 
rank of professor of history; A. B. Metzger to assistant professor; and Ray- 
mond C. Dingledine, a doctoral graduate of the University of Virginia, has 
been added to the department with the rank of assistant professor. 


Carey V. Stabler, formerly associate professor of history and assistant to the 
president at Alabama College, has accepted a position as professor of history 
and head of the department at Alabama State Teachers College, Florence, suc- 
ceeding F. Edward Lund, who has been appointed dean of the College. 


At the University of Maryland, James L. Bates, of the University of North 
Carolina, Elmer J. Ferguson, of the University of Wisconsin, Crawford Sen- 
senig, of the University of Pennsylvania, David S. Sparks, of the University of 
Chicago, and Irvin G. Wyllie, of the University of Wisconsin, have been ap- 
pointed instructors in history. 


At the University of Oklahoma, Horace C. Peterson and Alfred B. Sears have 
been promoted to the rank of professor of history, Nels M. Bailkey and Wil- 
liam E. Livezey to associate professorships, and Edwin C. McReynolds to an 
assistant professorship. 


At the University of Kentucky, George B. Carson has been promoted to 
associate professor of history, and J. Merton England and Bennett H. Wall 
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have been advanced to the rank of assistant professor. Carl B. Cone of Lou- 
isiana State University has been added to the department as assistant professor 
of history, and Albert D. Kirwan, who has been on leave of absence for the 
completion of work for the doctorate at Duke University, has rejoined the staff 
‘as associate professor of history and dean of men. 


Frederic C. Lane will return to the department of history at Johns Hopkins 
University on half-time for the coming academic year, with half-time leave to 
continue his work on the Maritime Commission during the recent war. Hans 
Gatzke, a recent doctoral graduate of Harvard University, has been appointed 
assistant professor of history at Johns Hopkins. 


Charles S. Davis of Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Alabama, has accepted 
an appointment as associate professor of history at Florida State University 
(formerly Florida State College for Women) beginning in September. Mary 
E. Mitchell and Daisy Parker, of Florida State University, have been granted 
leaves of absence for the year 1947-48 to accept graduate fellowships at the 
University of Virginia. 


At the University of Alabama, John F. Ramsey and Charles G. Summersell 
have been promoted to professor of history. Escal F. Duke, formerly of the 
University of Texas, has been appointed instructor in history beginning with 
the fall quarter. 


At the University of Arkansas, Boyd C. Schafer, of the War Department 
historical division, has been appointed associate professor of European history, 
and Richard Hostetter, of the University of California, Raymond Rydell, of 
the University of California at Los Angeles, and Ralph R. Goodwin, of the 
University of Wisconsin, have been added to the department as instructors in 
history. Roman J. Zorn has been granted a leave of absence for the fall semester 
for research work on his study of Wendell Phillips and the anti-slavery move- 
ment. 


Leon A. Wilber has been named acting head of the division of social studies 
at Mississippi Southern College, to succeed Richard A. McLemore, who has 
been named dean of the College. New appointments include H. B. Vinnedge, 
a doctoral graduate of Marquette University, as professor of history, and E. Q. 
Campbell, formerly of Berea College, as assistant professor. 


Judson C. Ward, who had accepted an appointment as associate professor of 
history at Emory University, effective September 1, has resigned to accept the 
presidency of Georgia Teachers College at Statesboro. James W. Rabun, a 
doctoral candidate at the University of Chicago, has been appointed assistant 
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professor of history at Emory University, and leaves of absence for research 
have been granted to J. Harvey Young for the fall quarter, R. Bingham Duncan 
for the winter quarter, Francis S. Benjamin for the spring quarter. 


At the University of Mississippi, George A. Carbone and J. Allen Cabaniss 
have been promoted to the rank of associate professor of history, and Sanford 
W. Higginbotham, a doctoral candidate at the University of Pennsylvania, has 
been added to the department with the rank of assistant professor. 


Ruth Bourne, lecturer in history at Florida State University during the past 
year, has been appointed to a similar position at Mary Baldwin College. She 
taught at Whittier College during the summer term. 


Alexander Marchant, now connected with the United States embassy in Brazil, 
has been appointed associate professor of history at Vanderbilt University, effec- 
tive January 1, 1948, and Paul H. Hardacre, a doctoral graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, has been appointed assistant professor to 
begin his work in September. 


Manning C. Voorhis, who has been holding a temporary position at Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman's College, has been appointed assistant professor of social 
science at the University of North Carolina. 


At Washington and Lee University, William G. Bean, professor of history 
and chairman of the department, has been elected to a professorship on the 
Thomas Ball Foundation. Ollinger Crenshaw has been promoted to the rank of 
professor of history, and William A. Jenks to the rank of assistant professor. 


Howard M. Merriman has been promoted to the rank of professor of history 
at George Washington University and Roderic H. Davison, formerly of Prince- 
ton University, has been added to the department as assistant professor of 
history. 


Fred C. Cole has been promoted to professor of history at Tulane University, 
and William R. Hogan, of the University of Oklahoma, has been added to the 
department as associate professor of history. At Newcomb College of Tulane 
University, Francis G. James, of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, has been 
appointed associate professor of history, and Jane D. Carson, of the University 
of Virginia, instructor in history. 


Catherine E. Boyd, of the Woman's College of the University of North 
Carolina, has accepted a position as associate professor of European history 
at Carleton College. 
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Harry Ammon, of Tulane University, has accepted an appointment as assist- 
ant professor of history at Sweet Briar College, effective in September. 


Rosser H. Taylor has resigned from his position as head of the department 
of history at Furman University to become professor of history and head of 
the department of social sciences at Western Carolina Teachers College, effective 
in September. James W. Moffitt, of Bessie Tift College, has been appointed 
professor of history at Furman University. 


John Bennett Walters, a doctoral graduate of Vanderbilt University, has 
accepted an appointment as associate professor of history at Emory and Henry 
College. 


Kenneth E. St. Clair, formerly president of the Sayre School at Lexington, 
Kentucky, has been appointed professor of history and head of the department 
at Indiana Central College, Indianapolis. 


Bayrd Still, associate professor of history at Duke University, has accepted 
an appointment as professor of history at New York University effective in 
September. 


Stuart Noblin, formerly of Davis and Elkins College, has been appointed 
assistant professor of history at North Carolina State College, and Charles M. 
Brown, of Ohio State University, Charles B. Kolb, of the University of Ken- 
tucky, and Rex Beach, of the University of North Carolina, have been made 
instructors in history. 


Oliver H. Radkey, of the University of Texas, will be on leave of absence for 
the year 1947-1948 to carry on research in the Hoover War Library at Stanford 
University, and H. Bailey Carroll has been given a leave of absence for the 
first semester to do research work on a grant from the Texas State Historical 
Association. James K. Greer, of the University of California at Santa Barbara, 
has been appointed visiting professor of history at the University of Texas for 
the year. 


Robert M. Denhardt, of Southern Methodist University, has resigned to 
become editor-in-chief of The Western Horseman, and will be located in Reno, 
Nevada. His manuscript, “The Horse in America,” will be published by the 
University of Oklahoma Press during the coming winter. 


Among those relinquishing teaching duties for further graduate study are: 
John A. Deaver, Emory University, who will continue his work toward the 
doctorate at Harvard University; George M. Brooke, Washington and Lee 
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University, for graduate study at the University of North Carolina; Mildred 
Beckwith, Winthrop College, to study at Ohio State University; James Tread- 
well Davis, North Georgia College, to complete work for the doctorate at 
Vanderbilt University; and J. Chal Vinson, University of Georgia, to study 
at Duke University. 


The following additional promotions in departments of history in southern 
institutions have been announced: A. Elizabeth Taylor, Texas State College 
for Women, to associate professor of history; R. John Rath, University of 
Georgia, to associate professor; William Pratt Dale II and Harry J. Sarkiss, 
Howard College, to the rank of professor of history; Frances F. Anderson, 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College, to associate professor; and Thomas 
B. Alexander, Clemson College, to assistant professor. 


Summer teaching appointments affecting Southerners or southern institu- 
tions for the 1947 summer sessions have been made as follows: Paul H. Clyde, 
Duke University, Bennett H. Wall, University of Kentucky, James S. Ferguson, 
Millsaps College, and Manning C. Voorhis, Randolph-Macon Woman's College, 
to teach at Tulane University; Robert S. Cotterill, Florida State University, 
Joseph C. Robert, Duke University, and Kenneth E. St. Clair, Sayre School, to 
teach at the University of Kentucky; Joseph J. Mathews, Emory University, 
Homer Clevenger, Lindenwood College, and Albert T. Volwiler, Ohio Uni- 
versity, to teach at the University of Missouri; Austin L. Venable, Winthrop 
College, and John W. Keller, Mississippi State College for Women, to teach 
at the University of Alabama; C. Vann Woodward, Johns Hopkins University, 
to teach at Harvard University; James W. Patton, North Carolina State College, 
at Duke University; Ross H. McLean, Emory University, at the University of 
North Carolina; Mary Swann Carroll, Mary Baldwin College, at Florida State 
University ; Philip J. Green, Queens College, North Carolina, at the University 
of Georgia; Harris G. Warren, University of Mississippi, at the University of 
Denver ; Francis B. Simkins, Virginia Teachers College, at North Carolina State 
College; Ottis C. Skipper, Mississippi State College for Women, at Mississippi 
Southern College; Mary Elizabeth Thomas, Florida State University, at the 
University of Maine; Howard C. Perkins, Bradley University, at Louisiana 
State University; Edward O. Guerrant, Davidson College, at the University of 
Southern California; W. Turrentine Jackson, Iowa State College, at the Uni- 
versity of Texas; James W. Moffitt, Bessie Tift College, at Oklahoma A. and 
M. College; Charlton W. Tebeau, University of Miami, at Southern Illinois 
University; and Daniel H. Thomas, Rhode Island State College, at Emory 
University. 


Richard J. Hooker, associate professor of history at Roosevelt College, Chi- 
cago, has been awarded a grant-in-aid by the Social Science Research Council 
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for the completion of a study of the South Carolina frontier for the period 
from 1766 to 1772. 

The Southern Regional Committee of the Social Science Research Council 
has announced the following grants to southern scholars: Thomas B. Alexander, 
Clemson College, for a study of the political and particularly pertinent social 
and economic phases of the Reconstruction period in Tennessee; Louis K. 
Brandt, University of Mississippi, for an analysis of fees and taxes of domestic 
corporations in southeastern states, with special emphasis on Mississippi; Berlin 
B. Chapman, Oklahoma A. and M. College, for a history of federal manage- 
ment of lands in the Cherokee Outlet from 1803 to 1907; Vernon Davies, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, for a survey and analysis of demographic factors related 
to health needs in Mississippi State Hospital districts; Robert B. Holtman, 
Louisiana State University, for analysis of the use of historical references in 
German and Italian radio broadcasts during the war; Weymouth T. Jordan, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, for a social history of Mobile during the 1850's; 
and James W. Silver, University of Mississippi, for research on public opinion 
in the Confederacy. 


The Director of the Institute of Early American History and Culture has 
announced the awarding of a grant to Babette May Levy, of Hunter College, 
for completing a work on ‘‘Puritanism in the South and in the West Indies,” 
and to Frederick B. Tolles, of Swarthmore College, for finishing his manuscript 
on “The Philadelphia Quaker Merchant.” 


Thomas J. Wertenbaker, who retired from active teaching duties at Princeton 
University in June, has been engaged by the Institute of Early American History 
and Culture to prepare a history of the restoration of Colonial Williamsburg. 
He plans to take up residence in Williamsburg in September, and during the 
next two or three years he will work with the archives and manuscript collection 
of the Institute and will interview many of the people who have taken part in 
the project since it was launched in 1927. His own close association with the 
work from its inception should enable him to give his history of the enterprise 
the qualities of a first-hand account. 


William E. Baringer has resigned as executive secretary of the Abraham 
Lincoln Association to become associate professor of history at the University 
of Florida. He is succeeded by Roy P. Basler, head of the department of English 
at George Peabody College, who will edit the Abraham Lincoln Quarterly and 
the projected “Complete Writings of Lincoln.” 


Annie Heloise Abel Henderson, best known to students of southern history 
for her works on the history of the American Indian, died on March 14, 1947, 
at the age of seventy-four. She was born in England, but came to the United 
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States when twelve years old, and received the A.B. and M. A. degrees at the 
University of Kansas. Following the receipt of the Ph.D. degree at Yale Uni- 
versity in 1905, she taught at Wells College for a year, at Goucher College from 
1906 to 1915, and at Smith College from 1915 to 1922. Among her most im- 
portant published works are: A History of Events Resulting in Indian Consoli- 
dation West of the Mississippi (1906) ; The American Indian as Slaveholder 
and Secessionist (1915) ; The American Indian as Participant in the Civil War 
(1919) ; The American Indian under Reconstruction (1925) ; and, in collabora- 
tion with Frank J. Klingberg, A Side-Light on Anglo-American Relations, 
1839-1858 (1927), dealing with the correspondence between Lewis Tappan 
and British and foreign antislavery societies. 


Richard Heath Dabney, professor emeritus of history at the University of 
Virginia, died on May 16, at the age of eighty-seven. Born in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, of a prominent Virginia family, he became a fellow-student of Woodrow 
Wilson at the University of Virginia, and after receiving the M. A. degree there 
in 1881 he continued his graduate study in some of the leading German uni- 
versities. He received the Ph.D. degree at Heidelberg in 1885, following which 
he served as professor of history at Indiana University from 1886 to 1889. He 
served successively as adjunct professor, associate professor, and professor of 
history at the University of Virginia from 1889 until his retirement in 1938, 
and was dean of the department of graduate studies from 1905 to 1923. His 
published works include Causes of the French Revolution (1888), John Ran- 
dolph, a Character Sketch (1898), and numerous articles and reviews; but he 
was best known for his sterling qualities of character, his loyal devotion to the 
standards of a liberal education, and his outstanding ability as a gifted and 
inspiring teacher. He lived to see many of his own former students attain posi- 
tions of leadership in the fields of scholarship and public affairs. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Texas State Historical Association held its “Golden Anniversary’ meet- 
ing in Austin on April 25 and 26. Prominent among the papers presented 
were: “The First Treaty of the Republic of Texas,” by R. Earl McClendon; 
“Texas Fever,” by Thomas R. Havins; “Frontier Justice,” by Wayne Gard; 
“John R. Cook and The Border and the Buffalo,” by Lester B. Wood; “Lincoln 
and the Texas Newspapers,” by Ralph W. Steen; ‘Waco University,’ by 
Jefferson D. Bragg; and “Migrations into East Texas, 1835-1860,” by Barnes 
F. Lathrop. At a luncheon session, Carl Hertzog spoke on “Putting Texas 
History into Print,” and at the annual dinner Stanley Banks delivered an ad- 
dress on the history of the Association. 


A small group of historians, many of them college teachers, met at Monte- 
vallo, Alabama, on April 19, to organize the Alabama Historical Association. 
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James F. Sulzby, of Birmingham, was elected president, Albert B. Moore, of 
the University of Alabama, vice-president, and Maude McLure Kelly, of the 
Alabama Department of Archives and History, secretary-treasurer. W. Stanley 
Hoole, librarian at the University of Alabama, was appointed chairman of a 
committee to investigate the possibility of inaugurating a quarterly historical 
magazine. 


The program for the fortieth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, which was held in Columbus, Ohio, on April 24-26, in- 
cluded sessions of general interest to the historical profession on such topics 
as micro-reproduction of historical source materials, the historical programs of 
the various armed forces in connection with the recent war, the relation of 
history to other fields of scholarly activity, the place of archives, libraries, and 
museums in historical work, and the teaching of history. In a session on the 
Civil War, Kenneth M. Stampp, of the University of California, presented a 
paper on “Semantics of the Secession Crisis,"’ and Seymour J. Frank, of Chicago, 
one on “The Illinois Farmer in the Civil War.” Ralph P. Bieber, of Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, was elected president of the Association for 1947- 
1948, and new members of the executive committee are Carl C. Rister, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, R. Carlyle Buley, Indiana University, and Francis P. 
Weisenburger, Ohio State University. 


The spring meeting of the Historical Society of North Carolina was held at 
Winston-Salem on April 19, with the session convening in the museum of the 
Wachovia Historical Society. Robert H. Woody, of Duke University, reported 
on unexploited materials in the Flowers Collection and on the progress of the 
plans for the early publication of a catalog of that collection. Douglas L. Rights, 
president of the Wachovia Historical Society, reported on unexploited materials 
available in Winston-Salem, with special emphasis on physical remains. Hugh 
T. Lefler, of the University of North Carolina, led a discussion on unexplored 
aspects of North Carolina history. 


At the annual meeting of the Council of the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture, held in Williamsburg, May 2-3, Wesley F. Craven, of 
New York University, John A. Krout, of Columbia University, Richard L. 
Morton, of the College of William and Mary, Raymond P. Stearns, of the 
University of Illinois, and Carl Van Doren, of New York City, were elected 
to the Council for a term of three years each. The principal topic of discussion 
at the meeting was the problem of the decline of interest in teaching and re- 
search in the field of early American history and the working out of ways and 
means of ‘reviving it. 
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The Jacksonville (Florida) Historical Society has recently inaugurated the 
publication of a series of Papers, which it plans to continue on either an annual 
or a biennial basis. The first number, entitled Papers of the Jacksonville His- 
torical Society (Jacksonville, 1947, pp. 128, illustrations), contains nine articles 
on various aspects of the history of the city and of Duval County, most of which 
were presented as papers before meetings of the Society since its organization 
in 1929. The editorial board, consisting of Webster Merritt, chairman, Dena 
Snodgrass, Mrs. Herbert M. Corse, and Mrs. Oscar Rawls, has set an example 
which other local historical societies in the South can well afford to follow. 


The Abraham Lincoln Association, First National Bank Building, Springfield, 
Illinois, solicits information concerning the present private ownership and 
location of any document composed by Abraham Lincoln, whether or not it 
has been published hitherto. Documents in public institutions are readily ac- 
cessible, but many of those held by individuals have not been located to date. 
The Association is now engaged in the preparation of a complete edition of 
Lincoln's writings from original sources, and this work will be greatly facilitated 
by information leading to procurement of photostatic copies of documents held 
by private individuals. Acknowledgment of assistance will be fully made upon 
publication. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


Among the recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following, arranged in chronological order of materials, may 
be of interest to students of southern history: eight manuscripts of which two 
bear the signature of George Washington, June, 1744, to October 16, 1786; 
photostatic copies of the will of Thomas Montague of Christ Church Parish, 
Middlesex County, Virginia, February 14, 1755, and the will of John Montague 
of St. Margaret's Parish, Caroline County, Virginia, April 25, 1786; four hun- 
dred and eighty-two manuscripts of Elizabeth [Smith] Shaw and members of 
her family, 1768 to 1857, including more than one hundred letters from Abigail 
Adams, 1784 to 1818; photostatic copy of certificate of the services of General 
Alexander Spotswood, signed by Thomas Jefferson, September 12, 1798; a 
small group of letters, including a number of the Civil War period, many of 
them addressed to Frederick Hickey, 1803 to 1900, and a notebook containing 
holograph diary entries 1847 to 1855; photostatic copy of Thomas Jefferson's 
message to the Otoes, written in French and signed by Jefferson, January 4, 
1806; one-volume manuscript journal of Dr. John Fitzhugh, Jr., surgeon’s 
mate on the U. S. Frigate Congress, covering a voyage from Annapolis to Can- 
ton by way of Rio de Janeiro, February 22, 1819, to September 28, 1820; letter 
from Richard Morecraft to Judge Samuel Preston, dated at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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October 8, 1828; photostatic copy of letter from William B. Reed to Jacob 
B. Burnet, June 17, 1840; four sheets of traffic records of a Potomac River 
steamboat line, 1844 to 1854; three-page autobiography prepared by Abraham 
Lincoln, in his own handwriting, for Jesse W. Fell of Illinois, December, 
1859; certified typescript copy of the diary of Fannie Page Hume, written at 
“Selma,” Orange County, Virginia, January 1 to December 31, 1862; holograph 
letter from Major General William T. Sherman to General Ambrose E. Burn- 
side, dated at Maryville [Tennessee], December 5, 1863; holograph letter from 
Major General William T. Sherman to Major General J. B. McPherson, dated 
at “Head Qrs. Dept of the Tenn. Vicksburg,” January 17, 1864; holograph 
letter from Ulysses S. Grant to his father, dated at ““Head-Quarters Armies of 
the United States,” May 21, 1867; photostatic copies of thirty-nine letters and 
notes from Woodrow Wilson to Mrs. Harry Fielding Reid of Baltimore, a 
long-time friend of the Wilson family, ca. 1897 to 1923 (restricted) ; research 
notes taken by Dr. Annie H. Abel Henderson from the files of the London 
Missionary Society, the Thomas C. Hodgkin papers, the Dominion Archives at 
Ottawa, the George C. Sibley Papers in St. Louis and elsewhere, relating among 
other matters to missionary and anti-slavery work in Africa, the South Seas, on 
the North American Continent, and elsewhere, in the nineteenth century; six 
additional papers and seven photostatic copies of papers of or relating to 
Woodrow Wilson, 1910 to 1945 (restricted). 


An analysis by Charles Carroll of Carrollton of the constitution proposed 
for the United States and his statement of the reasons for its adoption are 
among a group of important Carroll papers recently acquired by the Maryland 
Historical Society. Other important items are a copy of the elder Charles Car- 
roll’s journal of his voyage to England in 1757, a letter from the father in 
1758, the son’s list of ground rents in 1804, his notes on a comparison of the 
Roman and American republics, and his reasons for opposing the removal of 
the seat of government of Maryland from Annapolis to Baltimore. 

Other collections received by the Society in recent months include: business 
papers and ledgers of Roger Brooke and his heirs, 1754-1852; a group of 
family and business letter books and account books of the Stabler family, of 
Maryland, 1767-1901; papers of the Denison family, 1798-1917; letters written 
by General Thomas Marsh Forman to his wife, 1814, and miscellaneous For- 
man family letters, 1820-1850; business correspondence of Henry G. S. Key, 
1822-1880, and papers dealing with his work as commissioner for the Mary- 
land-Pennsylvania-Delaware boundary settlement in 1849-1850; Isaac Tyson’s 
volume of deeds and contracts for mining operations, 1826-1849; two volumes 
of letters written to Miss Ann Caroline Coleman during her student days at 
Miss Mercer’s Academy, West River, Maryland, 1830-1833; family corve- 
spondence of the Blackwell and Mayer families, 1831-1849; real estate record 
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books of William Frick, 1835-1874; letters to James L. Baylies trom Jerome 
N. and Charles J. Bonaparte, 1858-1879; diaries of George F. West of the 1st 
Maryland Regiment, C.S.A., 1861-1865; diaries of Lieutenant William H. 
Dorsey of the Maryland Cavalry, C.S.A., 1863-1865. 

Two important collections which have been placed on deposit with the 
Society are: the Benjamin C. Howard papers, including much correspondence 
on business affairs and many of Colonel John Eager Howard's deeds and leases 
for tracts of land in Baltimore; and ten cartons of the commercial correspond- 
ence of leading Baltimore merchants during the period from 1800 to 1872. 


The Oklahoma Historical Society has received the records of the Dawes Com- 
mission, consisting of one hundred letter press copybooks, dating from 1897 
to 1909, and twenty boxes of letters written to the Commission, many of them 
containing valuable information about Indian Territory, early townsites and 
schools, enrollment of Indians, and allotment of land. Arrangements are also 
under way to transfer to the archives of the Society all of the state’s Confed- 
erate records, which are now deposited in the state Confederate Home, in 
Ardmore. 


The National Archives has recently received several large bodies of important 
older records of the government. Among them are 129 letter books of the post- 
masters general, 1789-1902; the records of the United States mint at Phila- 
delphia, 1793-1899, consisting of correspondence, including that relating to 
branch mints and assay offices, 1833-1873, and of records relating to deposits, 
assaying, refining, coinage, medals, and “housekeeping’’ activities; and Patent 
Office records relating to the granting of patents, 1836-1900. Six documents 
concerning the death of George Washington, which were discovered not long 
ago in the Capitol, have been received from the Library of Congress and added 
to the Senate files. 

Arrangements have been made with the State Department for the transfer to 
the National Archives of non-current records to 1936 of foreign service posts 
throughout the world. It is estimated that there are 14,000 cubic feet of these 
records. The first installment of this transfer, including records of the legation 
at Sofia, 1912-1935, and of the consulates at Calcutta, 1858-1929, Aden, 1887- 
1932, and Kunming, 1922-1936, has already arrived. Original and exchange 
copies of treaties, with related papers, 1933-1944, unperfected treaty files, 
1933-1940, and other international agreements, 1922-1944, have also been 
received from the State Department. Other recent accessions of note include 


captured German documents from the Heeresarchiv at Potsdam, consisting of 
correspondence and other papers of von Winterfeldt, Frederick the Great, von 
Boyen, Scharnhorst, von Moltke, von Roon, von Gneisenau, von Seckt, von 
Schlieffen, von Ludendorff, von Groener, and von Krosigk and fragments from 
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various German collections and exhibits, 1679-1945, received from the Military 
Intelligence Division of the War Department; the Adjutant General’s Office 
file of War Department and army orders, bulletins, and circulars, 1922-1939; 
correspondence of Henry A. Wallace, 1941-1945, relating chiefly to his activi- 
ties as a member of several boards and committees while he was vice-president, 
received from the Commerce Department; and Office of Price Control research 
and information files on foreign rationing and price-control policies and 
practices. 


Recent accessions to the manuscript collections of the University of Virginia 
include the following: autograph signed letter, February 1, 1674, of Sir Wil- 
liam Berkeley (1606-1677) to Lord Danby, and three other contemporary 
manuscripts pertaining to his second administration, 1662-1677, as governor 
of Virginia, and to Bacon’s Rebellion; four manuscripts and three typescript 
volumes on the Herndon family of Scotland and Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
1724-1864; 29 manuscripts dealing with banking, turnpike companies, and 
social life in Prince William County and Alexandria, Virginia, 1731-1897; 
two additional volumes of the diary of Landon Carter of Sabine Hall, 1751- 
1758 and 1772-1777 (deposit, restricted) ; microfilm of a portion of the papers 
of the Continental Congress, in the Library of Congress, relating to Indian 
affairs and land policy in Virginia, 1775-1789; photographic copies of seven 
letters of Thomas Jefferson in private collections, 1780-1820; 28 letters to 
General Samuel Smith (1752-1839) of Baltimore, from Aaron Burr, George 
Nicholas, the Marquis de Lafayette, and Thomas Jefferson, 1789-1835; list in 
the hand of Thomas Jefferson of his real estate holdings, ca. 1790, with a 
list of slaves, farm animals, and equipment at Monticello, 1825-1826; 20 
letters of the McKennie family, 1793-1860, some relating to the University 
of Virginia book store of Clement P. McKennie, early Charlottesville printer ; 
manuscript volume, “Description of Lands in the State of Virginia,” consisting 
of detailed surveys, by Alexander Welch, of nearly a million acres of land in 
western Virginia, chiefly in Montgomery, Greenbrier, and Kanawha counties, 
for Robert Morris and John Nicholson, of Philadelphia, Andrew Moore, of 
Rockbridge County, Virginia, and Hudson Martin, of Albemarle County, 
Virginia, 1794-1795; transcripts of 25 letters of, or pertaining to, Nathaniel 
Macon (1758-1837) of North Carolina, 1798-1894; papers of the Wallace 
and Rogers families of Albemarle County, and the Carter family of Goochland 
County, including 40 letters from Deborah Norris Logan (1761-1839), of 
Philadelphia, 1799-1834; 71 additional manuscripts of the Carter family of 
Redlands, Albemarle County, including correspondence of the Noland family 
of Loudoun County, 1800-1855; eight letters of Thomas Jefferson to General 
Samuel Smith, 1801-1823; 12 letters of the Barbour family of Orange County, 
Virginia, 1801-1852, some relating to the vice-presidential candidacy of Philip 
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Pendleton Barbour (1783-1841) in 1832; deed book of the Bruce family of 
Charlotte County, Virginia, 1801-1902, containing abstracts of all indentures 
and deeds pertaining to the Staunton Hill estate; 75 additional manuscripts of 
the Irby family of Nottoway County, Virginia, 1804-1878; 750 additional 
business papers of Joseph M. Seay, sheriff of Caroline County, Virginia, 1810- 
1870; letter books and account books of James Bruce (1763-1837) and James 
Coles Bruce (1806-1865) of Berry Hill Plantation, Halifax County, Virginia, 
30 manuscript volumes, 1817-1865; manuscript commonplace book of Mary 
Lee Custis (1788-1853), mother-in-law of Robert E. Lee, 1820-1830; 2000 
papers of the Gilliam family of Dinwiddie County, Virginia, 1820-1900; 32 
volumes of records of the Presbyterian church of Charlottesville and Greenwood, 
Albemarle County, 1824-1947; five letters of John Adam Kasson (1822-1910), 
American diplomat, written as a young Vermont college graduate, employed 
as a tutor in Virginia, and describing the society of Fredericksburg and Albe- 
marle County, and academic life at the University of Virginia, 1842-1843; 
microfilm of diary and commonplace book of John H. Ransdell of Louisiana, 
1842-1865; 25 letters of the La Villebeuve family of New Orleans, 1843-1871; 
six letters of John Strother Pendleton (1802-1868), of Culpeper County, 
Virginia, 1846-1851; additional manuscripts of the Perkins and Booker families 
of Scottsville, Virginia, 1849-1877; copy of the diary of Lucy Wood (Mrs. 
Waddy) Butler, of Albemarle County, 1859-1863; correspondence, notebooks, 
and other manuscripts of three former professors in the University of Virginia, 
Noah K. Davis, Maximilian Schele de Vere, and Theodore W. Hough, to- 
gether with additional papers of Professors Charles W. Kent and Richard 
Heath Dabney, 1873-1931; fifteen letters of Robert Alonzo Brock, former 
secretary of the Virginia Historical Society, 1880-1895; 3500 papers of the 
late Paul Brandon Barringer, former dean of Medicine and chairman of the 
faculty of the University of Virginia, 1880-1930; 5000 additional papers of 
Edwin Anderson Alderman (1861-1931), these chiefly concerning his activities 
as president of Tulane University, the University of Virginia, and the Southern 
Education Board, 1900-1931; papers of William Cabell Bruce (1860-1946), 
United States senator and biographer, including the manuscript of his incom- 
plete and unpublished ‘Thomas Jefferson Self-Revealed,” and six scrapbooks 
covering his literary and political career, 1917-1945; World War I material, 
added to the University Archives, including rosters of the Student Army 
Training Corps Unit, 1918, and correspondence and other material of Lewis 
D. Crenshaw, secretary of the University’s Alumni Bureau in Paris, 1918-1932; 
papers of Dr. E. A. Kincaid relating to banking legislation in Virginia, 1935- 
1936; 1000 additional letters and papers of Major General Jefferson R. Kean, 
pertaining to the construction of the Jefferson Memorial in Washington, D. C., 
1941-1943. 


Volume VIII of “A History of the South,” which is being published co- 
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operatively by the Louisiana State University Press and the Littlefield Fund 
for Southern History of the University of Texas, will be off the press November 
15, according to an announcement by the publishers. Other volumes in the 
series will follow at four-month intervals until the set is completed in 1950. 

The editors of the ten-volume series are Wendell H. Stephenson, chairman 
of the social science division at Tulane University, and E. Merton Coulter, 
professor of history at the University of Georgia. Professor Coulter is the author 
of Volume VIII (The South during Reconstruction, 1865-1880). The other 
nine volumes in the series are: The Southern Colonies in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, 1607-1689, by Wesley Frank Craven; The Southern Colonies in the 
Eighteenth Century, 1689-1763, by Philip Davidson; The Revolution in the 
South, 1763-1789, by Philip M. Hamer; The South in the New Nation, 1789- 
1819, by Thomas P. Abernethy; The Development of Southern Sectionalism, 
1819-1848, by Charles S. Sydnor; The Growth of Southern Nationalism, 1848- 
1861, by Avery O. Craven; The Confederate States of America, 1861-1865, 
by E. Merton Coulter; Origins of the New South, 1877-1913, by C. Vann 
Woodward; and The Present South, 1913-1946, by Rupert B. Vance. 

“A History of the South,” which represents the most ambitious project ever 
undertaken in the field of southern history, has been in preparation since 1936. 
The editors have planned the history to provide a balanced and thorough treat- 
ment of all the complex aspects of southern culture—political, economic, social, 
religious, diplomatic, and military. The work is offered for sale under a subscrip- 
tion plan which will allow a special rate for the ten volumes to individuals and 
institutions ordering the complete set before the publication day of the first 
volume. 


Journals of the General Assembly of the Mississippi Territory: Journal of 
the Legislative Council, Third General Assembly, Third Session, December 
2-29, 1805 (Beauvoir Community [Biloxi}, Miss., The Book Farm, 1947, pp. 
55), edited by William D. McCain, is a reprint of the official edition of this 
Journal, which was printed for the territorial government by Timothy and 
Samuel Terrell of Natchez in 1806. The only known copy of the original 
edition was acquired by the Mississippi Department of Archives and History 
in 1946, and no reference to the existence of such a work has appeared in any 
compilation of Mississippi imprints. Thus the editor and the publisher have 
performed an important service for Mississippi historians in making its contents 
more readily available. The editor states that he has “attempted to reprint its 
text without the slightest deviation,’” and that the absence of explanatory foot- 
notes is the result of a deliberate decision. In view of the differences between 
the title of this reprint and the title of the original, as shown in the facsimile 
reproduction of the title page, the question might well be raised as to whether 
some form of photographic reproduction would have been more satisfactory 
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than printing. A five-page index of the reprinted version has been supplied 
by the editor and his staff. 


The Way of the South (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1947, pp. 
350, $3.00), by Howard W. Odum, is ‘‘a recapitulation’’ of the author’s pre- 
vious works on the cultural pattern of the South. Written in a style somewhat 
similar to that employed in An American Epoch, it both reviews earlier findings 
and presents new facts on the contemporary South. Chapters on the plantation 
South, the Old South, “the grandeur that was not,” and the common man in 
the South will be of particular interest to the student of regional history. 


William Tatham, Wataugan (Johnson City, Tenn., The Watauga Press, 
1947, pp. 109, $2.50), by Samuel Cole Williams, is an expansion of a brief 
study with the same title which first appeared in the Tennessee Historical Maga- 
zine (Vol. VII, pp. 154-79 [dated October, 1921, but issued August, 1923}), 
and was then reprinted as a 26-page booklet in 1923. In the original article, 
Judge Williams demonstrated that Tatham deserved recognition for his activi- 
ties in the early efforts at governmental organization in the Tennessee country, 
his participation in the American Revolution, and his interest in the collection 
of material for a history of the development of the early West. Most of this 
information has been incorporated in the new version with little change of 
language; but extensive supplementary research in both American and British 
depositories has made it possible to present a more complete account of Tatham’s 
literary and scientific interests. He is now revealed as a collaborator with 
Robert Fulton in the invention of the steamboat; as the author of numerous 
works published in London on canalization, agriculture, and political economy ; 
and as the friend and correspondent of Presidents Jefferson and Madison, under 
whom, according to the author, he became ‘the father of the United States topo- 
graphical and coast surveys.’ The interpolation of the new information has been 
skillfully done, and the result is a well-rounded picture of a minor figure who 
deserved to be rescued from oblivion. The pleasing effect of a handsomely 
printed volume is slightly marred, however, by the absence of both bibliography 
and index. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Tench Tilghman—Maryland Patriot,” by Homer Bast, in the Maryland His- 
torical Magazine (June). 

“Voyage of Vicente Gonzalez in 1588," by Louis Dow Scisco, sbid. 

“German Settlers in Early Colonial Maryland,” by Dieter Cunz, ibid. 

“Charles Joseph Bonaparte: Some Recollections,” by Walter H. Buck, sbid. 

“A Second Visitation of Western Talbot,’ by Emerson B. Roberts, bid. 

“The Court Records of the Delaware Valley,” by H. Clay Reed, in the William 
and Mary Quarterly (April). 
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“Law in Action: The Court Records of Virginia’s Eastern Shore,” by Susie M. 
Ames, ibid. 

“John Blair Linn, 1777-1805,” by Lewis Leary, sbid. 

“Jamestown Island and ‘the Surry Side,’”’ by A. W. Bohannon, in the Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography (April). 

“The Role of Matthew Fontaine Maury in the Mexican Empire,” by Alfred J. 
Hanna, sbid. 

“Footnote on Deserters from the Virginia Forces during the American Revolu- 
tion,” by Arthur J. Alexander, sbid. 

“The Know-Nothing Party in Virginia, 1854-1856,” continued, by Philip 
Morison Rice, sbid. 

“The Colonial Churches of Henrico and Chesterfield Counties, Virginia,” Part 
Il, by George Carrington Mason, ibid. 

“Captain John Smith and Pocahontas,” by James P. C. Southall, in Tyler's 
Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine (April). 
“Dunmore—Virginia’s Last Royal Governor,’ by Elizabeth Ann Wrick, in 
West Virginia History. (April). 

“General John B. Floyd and the West Virginia Campaigns of 1861,” by Frank 
Klement, sbid. 

“The Simms Family in Kanawha County,” by William H. Maginnis, sbid. 
“A Forgotten Account of the Sieges of Fort Henry,” by Delf Norona, sbid. 
“Was There a Massacre at Fort Pillow?” by John L. Jordan, in the Tennessee 
Historical Quarterly (June). 

“The Fine Horse Industry in Tennessee,’ by Margaret Lindsley Warden, ibid. 
“Some Sidelights on the History of Chattanooga,” by Gilbert E. Govan, bid. 
“Rogers Clark Ballard Thruston, Good Kentuckian, November 6, 1858—De- 
cember 30, 1946,” by Hambleton Tapp, in the Filson Club History Quar- 
terly (April). 

“Two Early Kentucky Schoolmasters: Boaz Fox (1806-1874) and his son 
John W. Fox (1830-1912),’’ by Elizabeth Fox Moore, in the Register of 
the Kentucky State Historical Society (April). 

“Kennedy Family,” by Alma Lackey Wilson, ibid. 

“Herbert Hoover and the Osages,”” by Louise Morse Whitham, in the Chronicles 
of Oklahoma (Spring). 

“Education among the Quapaws,” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, bid. 

“Travis G. Wright and the Leavenworth Expedition,” by James D. Morrison, 
ibid. 


DocuMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Early Art Exhibitions of the Maryland Historical Society,” by Anna Wells 
Rutledge, in the Maryland Historical Magazine (June). 
“West Virginians in the American Revolution,” continued, edited by Ross B. 
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Johnston, in West Virginia History (April). 

“Some Jackson-Overton Correspondence,” edited by Stanley F. Horn, in the 
Tennessee Historical Quarterly (June). 

“Letters of William T. and Sarah Fitzgerald,” edited by George C. Osborn, 
ibid. 

“The Missouri Reader: The French in the Valley,” Part VII, edited by Dorothy 
Penn, in the Missouri Historical Review (April). 

“Nicholas Hesse, German Visitor to America, 1835-1837,” Part III, translated 
by William G. Bek, sbid. 

“The Journal of Titian Ramsay Peale, Pioneer Naturalist,’ Part II, edited by 
A. O. Weese, ibid. 


ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“The Secession of Georgia,” by T. Conn Bryan, in the Georgia Historical 
Quarterly (June). 

“Refugees of 1863,” by Sally May Akin, sbid. 

“The Authorship of Certain Contributions to Russell’s Magazine,” by Frank 
E. Vandiver, ibid. 

“The Kollock Letters, 1799-1850,” Part IV, edited by Edith Duncan Johnston, 
ibid. 

“Stephen Russell Mallory,” continued, by Occie Clubbs, in the Florida Historical 
Quarterly (April). 

“Florida in North Carolina Spanish Records,” by Albert C. Manucy, ibid. 

“W. D. Chipley, West Florida's Mr. Railroad,” by Edward C. Williamson, ibid. 

“A Soldier's View of the Seminole War: Three Letters of James B. Dallam,” 
edited by William D. Hoyt, Jr., sbid. 

“Note on a Phase of L. Q. C. Lamar’s Career,” by Willie D. Halsell, in the 
Journal of Mississippi History (January). 

“Flood Control in Bolivar County, 1838-1924,” by Walter Sillers, Sr., ibid. 

“Nutt’s Trip to the Chickasaw Country,” edited by Jesse D. Jennings, ibid. 

"The Sixteenth Indiana Regiment in the Last Vicksburg Campaign,” edited by 
Willie D. Halsell, in the Indiana Magazine of History (March). 

‘Arkansas’ Golden Army of '49,”" by Francile B. Oakley, in the Arkansas His- 
torical Quarterly (Spring). 

“The Texas Almanac, 1857-1873,” by Stuart McGregor, in the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly (April). 

“Colonizing Projects in Texas South of the Nueces, 1820-1845," by LeRoy P. 
Graf, ibid. 

“Union Sentiment in Texas, 1861-1865,” by Claude Elliott, ibid. 

“Recollections of the Establishment of the Texas Railroad Commission,” by 
M. M. Crane, ibid. 
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GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“The Organization of Braddock’s Army,” by Franklin Thayer Nichols, in the 
William and Mary Quarterly (April). 

“Negro Suffrage in the Period of Constitution-Making, 1787-1865,” by Charles 
H. Wesley, in the Journal of Negro History (April). 

“The Negro in the Union Navy,” by Herbert Aptheker, ibid. 

“Did Industrial Labor Influence Jacksonian Land Policy?” by Harry R. Stevens, 
in the Indiana Magazine of History (June). 

“A Southerner’s View of Abraham Lincoln,” by V. M. Scanlan, bid. 

“The Struggle between President Lincoln and Congress over Disfranchisement 
of Rebels,” Part I, by William A. Russ, Jr., in the Susquehanna University 
Studies (March). 

“The Civil War and the Democratic Process,” by Avery O. Craven, in the 
Abraham Lincoln Quarterly (June). 

“The Use of Economic History in the Solution of Current Economic Problems,” 
by D. H. Buchanan, in the Southern Economic Journal (April). 
“Monopoly and the South,” by Wendell Berge, ibid. 
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